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of the duty which rests upon the representatives of the 
people to put aside all personal, local, and partisan pre- 
dispositions and selfish schemes and act for the common 
good, for the welfare of the whole nation. The log roll- 
ing, which has been common since the adoption of the 
constitution, the bribery and corruption, which have to 
some extent always prevailed, are now coming to light 
and are recognized, as they have never been before, as 
infamous. Once men who called themselves honest 
could do things which now are forbidden by the con- 
sciences of all decent men. 


a 


THE decision to divide the Peabody Educational Fund 
brings to mind a time that was very near the beginning 
of the new epoch of giving for educational purposes and 
for benevolence. Peabody, an American banker in 
London, gave three millions and a half to be spent for 
education, mostly in the South. Nearly half of it was 
sunk in bonds of Mississippi and Florida, afterward 
repudiated. ‘The rest has done good work, and will now 
be permanently devoted to specific uses in the South. 
Such a benefaction would attract little attention to-day. 
It would be among the minor gifts and could bring to no 
man such fame as followed the action of George Peabody. 
Nowhere in the world have such vast sums been devoted 
to public uses as in America. Probably a limit has been 
reached beyond which there will be no expansion in this 
direction, because the people intend to see to it that no 
man hereafter shall have from three to five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to give away. 


od 


WiLLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY has had a select 
but influential following ever since his first works were 
offered to the public. He was never popular as Dickens 
was, but he struck a deeper note and his themes were 
better sustained with probably a more lasting influence. 
But both of these men made a wonder world for the youth 
of a former generation when every new publication by 
these master magicians was looked for with an eagerness 
that the youth of our time would find it difficult to under- 
stand. It may have been because they broke into a 
world of mediocrity and were conspicuous because of the 
contrast. It may be to-day they would take a lower 
place in the ranks of the great concourse of novelists who 
are now moving through the republic of literature. 
Thackeray’s centennial attracts little notice because in 
America he seems far away, and in England the corona- 
tion festivities are claiming attention. Becky Sharp and 
Col. Newcome, with a host of other characters, will not 
soon be forgotten. ‘Their portraits are such as no one 
but Thackeray could have drawn. ‘They have the sharp- 
ness and the revealing power of one of Sargent’s detective 
pictures. 

5d 


HENRY JAMES in his “snippy”’ life of Hawthorne cast 
contempt upon the culture of the American republic in 
the days when Hawthorne was young. In a way James 
was right. Looking from his height of culture to-day 
he can see that, put back into the circumstances of the 
youth who were striving for education and a place to 
serve the republic a hundred years ago, he would have 
been a very unhappy man. Unhappy, we say, unless, 
perchance, he might have had a change of heart and been 
stirred by the great ambitions that were moving in the 
minds of young Americans. Perhaps because the books 
were few, the great pictures were fewer, and the great 
authors were yet to come, men and women of that time 
enjoyed more than they do to-day the books, the pictures, 
the heroes, the actors, and even the dancers who were 
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to be seen and heard in our American cities. The apoc- 
ryphal story in which Emerson is made to say to Mar- 
garet Fuller concerning the dancing of Fanny Elssler, 
“Margaret, this is poetry,’ and caused her to reply, 
“Ralph, this is religion,’’ if not true, is well taken because 
it is a parody and expresses some of the lively emotions 
of which the youth of those days were capable. 


& 


THERE were fishermen on the banks of the Seine who 
paid no attention to the Reign of Terror in Paris. There 
have recently been found Frenchmen, it is said, who never 
heard of Napoleon Bonaparte, and there are living to-day 
persons who have been graduated at colleges and uni- 
versities who have not even-a rudimentary knowledge 
of that which the leading thinkers of the age have an- 
nounced as better explanations of the course of human 
history than we ever had before. We have at hand 
documents recently printed by intelligent men which 
show that, when they look at the Old Testament script- 
ures, the veil is not taken away. They have not yet 
realized the meaning of that saying, ‘Where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 


Our Former Editor. 


The face herewith presented is probably familiar to a 
large number of the readers of the Christian Register. 
Mr. Batchelor has been for many years a faithful, un- 
selfish, and efficient servant of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and in one capacity or another has at some time met, 
personally, a large portion of the members of that body. 
He has also many friends not of the Unitarian household 
of faith; and these also, we are sure, will be glad to look 
upon this excellent likeness. 

With the last number of this paper Mr. Batchelor, to 
use his own phrase, “hauled down his flag.”” We should 
say that he laid down the sceptre of editorial control and 
ceased to stand, as it were, at the door of these columns, 
shutting out what by his law and judgment had no right 
of entrance. If he still exercised that power, some things 
would not be said here which are now going to be said. 
But, while we thus take advantage of a new-found liberty, 
it must be granted that he has wielded that formidable 
weapon, the “blue pencil,” with skill and discrimination. 
Doubtless some have felt it too much like a policeman’s 
club, but even such victims must have known that there 
was no personal bias or prejudice behind the blow which 
cut them off. It is rather a difficult and delicate task 
to deal with applicants who, for one reason or another, 
have something to say in print. We believe that the 
retiring editor has done well in this matter, and we are 
certain that his one thought has been to be just to all 
persons and all interests concerned. 

The qualities of mind conspicuous in his editorial work 
have marked his whole career. As parish minister, as 
secretary of our National Conference, and as executive 
officer of the American Unitarian Association, he brought 
to his tasks unflagging industry, a cheerful courage, and 
great sanity of thought. To keep one’s mind sane in 
these days is, in itself, no small achievement. Perhaps 
there never was a time when the individual was so much 
exposed as now to all sorts of contagions arising out of the 
life of the mass of mankind. Every popular craze has 
acquired new virulence, and the worst of it is the people 
court this infection as if it were a way to health and 
strength. 

One’s only protection against such possessions and 
obsessions as might make him essentially mad is to main- 
tain a sufficient breadth and wholeness of view to coun- 
teract the virus of specious half-truths. In this we hold 
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that our editor has given a good example to his genera- 
tion. He has seen life in a large way and kept in touch 
with its many sides. He has therefore preserved good 
mental poise amid the furious winds of doctrine which now 
assail the thinker’s way. 

If he still occupied the editorial sanctum, no doubt he 
would here explain to us how these winds are all in the 
keeping of a kindly Providence which has charge of our 
ways, and are parts or incidents of a wise system which 
is working out for us a beneficent destiny, and unques- 
tionably it is good to have that frequently explained to 
us; for, though we may reserve some doubts as to the 
adequacy of the understanding applied to the case, it 
is much to feel the tonic of an inveterate faith that ‘‘all’s 
right with the world.” 

Mr. Batchelor’s optimism has not been of that kind 
which produces pessimism in other people. It has been 
with him something more than a sign of good digestion 
or an expression of invertebrate dreams. He has had a 
reason for the faith that was in him, and his hopefulness 
is the outcome of his whole philosophy of living. ‘That 
philosophy at least meets the pragmatists’ supreme test, 
for it has worked well in his case, and has been a help 
to all the rest of us. If we cannot always be quite as 
cheerful as he is about things in general, we are still 
glad to be assured that the truth is somewhere “‘ between 
1S n 

Quite as important is the fact that he has been really 
a worker. Industry, as Falstaff said about instinct, is 
“a great matter.” Brilliance of mental gifts is most 
desirable, when it can be maintained. But the human 
sky-rocket can only give a very brief performance. The 
sky is always luminous with its ascending flight, and the 
air is always vocal with the disconsolate rattle of its 
descending stick. On all that, steady, plodding industry 
looks down, much as the moon may be supposed to regard 
a pyrotechnic show. 

After all, the amount of toil expended is not a bad 
measure of most human values, and Mr. Batchelor’s 
literary wares have all borne evidence of honest work. 
Many of his editorial notes, especially, have been real 
gems of sagacious thought, carefully and forcefully ex- 
pressed. 

The saying of these things here may perhaps take the 
place of that formal dinner sometimes offered to a public 
man, when he retires from a position which he has suc- 
cessfully filled, where the guests consume much indi- 
gestible food in his honor, and watch him with interest 
as he strives to be unconscious of their praise. ‘Io some 
of us that kind of feast is apt to be wearisome, and we 
suffer a good deal for the unhappy victim of this laudation. 
But now Mr. Batchelor can blush unseen, as he contem- 
plates this fac-simile of himself and reads these lines; 
and we will venture to assure him, in the name of all his 
readers, that, however painful this may be to him, he is 
a martyr only to their love and admiration and respect. 


The Protagonist. 


Walter Pater, in his suggestive book, ‘Marius, the 
Epicurean,” has some wonderful passages on the soul 
life, the opportunity of silence and solitude for the higher 
nature to commune with itself. It is the inward drama 
of which he speaks, with God as the great protagonist. 

He would tell us that the habit of sincere introspec- 
tion, of purification, is an interview with Deity. For 
a conversation cannot be entirely one-sided; for, when 
we are talking with ourself in the solemn moments of 
life, we are perhaps making an appeal, answering ar- 
guments, offering excuses, or entering the great con- 
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fessional where God is alone with us, and whence we 
emerge purged. 

We seek a presence: one walks beside us as beside the» 
old prophet who had a lively sense of the imminence of 
which we talk to-day. ‘There is a sacrifice and a cleans- 
ing of which no church, no priest, can make a part. It 
is the sacrifice of our shuffling insincerity, our paltry and 
weak excuses, for dropping down from the high level of 
thought, purpose, and conduct we had set for ourselves. 
It is in such silent talk, such sacred interviews, where no 
human presence penetrates, that we regain moral and 
spiritual health. But this sacred conversation, where 
God is with us, must have an awful sincerity. We must 
not gloze over our pet vices and sins by saying we are no 
worse than the rest of the world. Thus we measure up 
the world to our own low standards. But the world is 
a mixed quantity. We appeal to it as a unit of base and 
low origin and practice. 

This abstraction we call the world contains all the sanc- 
tity, the goodness, the high-thoughtedness, the aspira- 
tion, and unselfishness there is on the planet. When we 
would ease conscience and stupefy conviction by saying 
to ourself that we live and behave only as the world lives 
and behaves, we are appealing to the lower stratum of 
the social order and furnishing ground for conviction 
against ourself. ‘The modern man, we are told, of re- 
finement and culture is personally too nice, too fastidious, 
to commit gross sin. Secretly he holds many things 
justifiable that we would not do because his instincts 
are against such acts. The disintegration of the moral 
life may go far while the outward life seems blameless. 
Speculative moral atheism is one of the great evils of our 
time. It admits of no great renovation, no process of 
renewal through what may be called an interview where 
God is the protagonist. The boldness and freedom of 
speculation, the undermining of belief in the higher 
ethics in our day, seems not to call for penitence, con- 
fession, abasement of soul. It is a sentiment gay and 
debonaire that mocks at Puritanism and the rigid en- 
forcement of moral obligation. ‘The old doctrine of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, even sin of thought and 
imagination, have for it no meaning. It is self-compla- 
cent and looks upon its attitude as justified. But there is 
a question whether this attitude does not more effect- 
ually undermine the moral law than grosser practices 
that lead to that wrestle of soul with the great protago- 
nist, the passionate desire to return to God’s favor through 
acceptance and forgiveness. 

The introspective attitude has been much condemned. 
The tortures of the morbid New England conscience 
has been vividly portrayed, but any form of conscience 
seems preferable to the conscienceless state of many. 
We are told to look out and not in; but those who never 
look within, if any such there be, are certainly super- 
ficial and trivial beings. To have spiritual life, to have 
experience that affects the springs of action, we must 
look within, for there is only one arena of the higher life, 
and there all the great transactions of the human being 
take place. The external life is but a shadow compared 
with this that endures. But it is not conceivable that 
any one lives altogether on the surface. The pains and 
pangs of our mortal state from which none can escape 
turn the thoughts to a self-study that is inevitable. The 
old terms ‘‘sense of sin’’ and ‘“‘need of repentance” have 
gone, at least to some extent, out of fashion. ‘They be- 
came hackneyed and threadworn, and have been cast 
away for fresher forms of expression. But, if we do not 
beat the breast and call ourselves great sinners, we are 
often deeply conscious of not living up to the highest mark 
of which we are capable. We have in us springs of in- 
spiration, immortal longings that call for satisfaction. It 
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is not often that we come face to face with the great 
things of life and experience. Mainly we live in the 
petty things, the trivial bustle and noise that hinders 
any true self-examination. When it comes, it is a moral 
shock, a mental earthquake, that sets before us the much 
we have lost,. the little we have gained. ‘Then it is that 
we seek solitude and communion, carry our griefs and 
heart-anguish away from human society, go into the 
desert, by the sea, among the mountains, to get assurance 
of pardon and peace. There our instincts tell us we 
shall find one who understands, who, if he scourges and 
tortures, does it in love and not in hate. 

It is God who prepares for us the bath of peaces which, 
while it purifies, brings us to confession, makes us ac- 
quiesce gladly in the punishment meted out. Great 
criminals have at times found his peace when they have 
gladly met the discipline of purgation, have talked with 
God, who has shown them the way out of the maze of 
evil in which their feet were entrapped. This com- 
munion with God is considered by some good people 
as mystical, emotional, sentimental. It is mystical as 
all of spirituality is mystical, as all of the high and deep 
things of the soul are mystical. Religion absolutely 
without its mystical side loses the element of person- 
ality, the direct message and appeal of the spirit to each 
one of us. Our belief in God and immortality are of the 
highest elements of mystery. The thing that has con- 
vinced us of their truth has been conveyed to us in a 
whisper. We cannot repeat it. We cannot give it 
wholly to another. When we attempt to pass it on, we 
stammer and become tongue-tied. Argument fails to 
convince. It is the secret message that gives us a blessed 
assurance. 

We hear much said of the religion of common sense. 
It is only common in the sense that every soul is at times 
visited by gleams and glimpses of divine truth, intima- 
tions not to be explained by known laws, that engender 
convictions relating to the other side of us, the side not 
material, but spiritual, that can and does converse with 
God when we enter the sanctuary of conscience, of puri- 
fying pain, of deep-seated remorse, or of divine peace. 


Current Topics, 


THE shadows of world-events are lowering over 
Morocco, where for the past two years, under the treaty 
of Algeciras, France, and Spain have been carrying on 
military operations for the ostensible purpose of restoring 
order. The dramatic incident that lent new and lively 
interest to the situation occurred last Sunday, when an 
inconspicuous despatch from Berlin conveyed the informa- 
tion that the German gunboat Panther had landed 
a force of marines at Agadir, on the south-western coast 
of Morocco, to furnish protection to a German concern 
whose interests were threatened by the Moorish disorders. 
The news of the Panther’s arrival at Agadir also con- 
veyed the thinly veiled admission of Germany’s inten- 
tion to be represented on Moroccan soil in case of the 
dismemberment of that country by France and Spain, 
the two governments which the treaty of Algeciras clothed 
with police powers along the littoral of the distracted 
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THE expressions of semi-official opinion evoked by the 
announcement of Germany’s unexpected coup indicated 
a lively apprehension at London and Paris as to what 
might happen next. It had been understood for two or 
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three weeks that the foreign office in Berlin regarded the 
French advance upon Fez, and the occupation of that 
city, with open disapproval. That operation, however, 
had been undertaken by France with the explicit ap- 
proval of England, not only under the general provisions 
of the treaty of Algeciras, but also on the more immediate 
ground of the earlier Anglo-French agreement, whereby 
Great Britain, in recognition of certain French declarations 
as to British rights in Egypt, recognized the paramountcy 
of the commercial and political interests of France in all 
those territories in Northern Africa which enter into the 
dream of a future French empire on the Dark Continent. 
The development of the German policy of obstruction, 
therefore, furnished the text for some warm denunciation 
of this latest phase of Wilhelmian diplomacy, in the 
London press. ; 
& 


In France the despatch of the Panther to Agadir occa- 
sioned at first a moment of stupefaction, and then a 
stronger and calmer realization than ever of the jealousy 
which the extraordinary success of French colonial en- 
terprise in Africa has aroused in Berlin. The incident 
recalled vividly that earlier move whereby the kaiser, 
at the moment when France was preparing to take an 
energetic step in Morocco, caused the resignation of the 
French minister of foreign affairs, M. Hanotaux, under a 
covert threat of war, and the submission of the entire 
Moroccan question to an international conference at 
Algeciras, which elaborated the treaty that bears the name 
of that town. Had the réles been reversed, Germany 
under similar conditions might have been expected to 
shake the mailed fist and speak bluntly of war. France, 
however, took the situation with conspicuous coolness, 
and it was intimated at the Quai d’Orsay that Paris 
would await further developments before it made any 
official response to the kaiser’s latest play upon the chess- 
board. 
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At Madrid the unmasking of the batteries of German 
diplomacy, backed by physical force, was welcomed as a 
diversion in the controversy that was fast developing 
between Spain and France, owing to the repeated pro- 
tests from Paris concerning the scope of Spain’s activi- 
ties in the zone assigned to Spanish police supervision.’ 
Only a week before the kaiser’s act of aggression Paris 
had informed Madrid that the Spanish operations were 
exceeding the scope contemplated by the treaty of Alge- 
ciras, and Premier Canalejas had replied with a para- 
phrase of the French epigram: ‘“‘J’y suis; j’y reste.” 
The introduction of the new and unforeseen element into 
the situation served to divert the attention of France 
from the movements of the Spaniards. It also, in the 
opinion of the Spanish diplomats, insured a further 
influence friendly to Spain by involving Great Britain 
more directly than ever in the labyrinth of Moroccan 


‘politics. In so far as the purposes of Germany are 


concerned, the Madrid cabinet affected the belief that 
Spanish interests in Morocco are not threatened. 
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AN interesting outcome of the war of the races in Austria 
was recorded at Vienna on June 27, when Baron Bienerth 
resigned his office and was succeeded by his predecessor, 
Baron Gautch von Frankenthurn. Baron Bienerth’s 
downfall was the result of his inability to placate the 
Slavic Union, comprising the representatives of all the 
Slavic peoples in Austria except the Poles. It is the 
contention of the Slavs that their proportion of the total 
population of the empire (a little less than two-thirds as 
compared with the Germans) entitles them to at least 


aif ministers as against six Germans. The premier’s 
_ refusal to concede this apparently reasonable demand was 
_ met with a series of obstructions to legislation which 
Jast spring culminated in a dissolution of the reichsrath 
and an appeal to the electorate. Last month the voters 
decisively defeated the hitherto dominant party at the 
polls. The Slavic Union will now resume its campaign 
for fair representation in the cabinet to be formed by 
Baron von Frankenthurn, with good prospects of partial 
success. 

rd 


SELDOM has so decisive a protest been uttered in Great 
Britain as that which was formulated at a great meeting 
of financiers, publicists, legislators, soldiers, and naval 
chiefs in London, on June 27, against the policy embodied 
in the Declaration of London, recognizing the cargoes of 
merchantmen in the ordinary carrying trade as contra- 
band of war. Under this rule, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour 
pointed out, any power could starve England into sub- 
mission by seizing or sinking ships carrying food supplies 
to English ports. “Starvation, not invasion, is the danger 
of this country” under this interpretation of the laws of 
the sea in time of war, Mr. Balfour argued. The resolu- 
tions passed by the meeting, which was one of the most 
representative gatherings ever held to express an opinion 
on a question of British public policy, recorded the con- 
viction that the Declaration of London “most seriously 
weakens the position of the British empire, is highly 
prejudicial to its commercial interests, and gravely 
threatens the food supply of these islands in time of 
war.” . 


Brevities, 


One of the worst of afflictions is that which comes with 
being afraid. Terror is worse than disaster. 


Our government still abuses and cheats the Seminole 
Indians in Florida. When shall we learn to do justly 
and to love mercy? 


Pride, ostentation, and display intended to humiliate 
one’s rivals and neighbors are as ignoble and as despicable 
as the barbarities of an older time. 


We look to Roman Catholics, Jews, and Methodists, 
to say nothing of others, to maintain a balanced an- 
tagonism in the American Republic. 


The aim of all true Christians will some day be limited 
to adopting and publishing not the accidentals of a 
religious system, but the essentials of good living. 


Some of the best and some of the worst elements in 
New York and Chicago are found among recent Hebrew 
_ immigrants or in men and women of Hebrew descent. 


For some people all the accidents, misfortunes, and 
Mi troubles of their lives do not all together cause them so 
c distress as the fear of the things that never come. 


| When the Jews come to consciousness of their social 
political power in the city of New York, they will 
fe a hand in the government of that city after a new 


A few hundred years ago a conquering king took his 
captive, bound him to the foot of his throne with 
ae ig ieee and exhibited him as 
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that our readers are not all in the Northern States and 
not all on the Atlantic coast. A few of our exchanges 
are on the other side of the world. 


Letters to the Editor. 


To be Happy in New England. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

You must select the Puritans for your ancestors. You 
must have a sheltered youth and be a graduate of.Har- 
vard. You must know Emerson. You must live within 
two hours’ ride of Boston. You should have a profes- 
sional or literary calling. You must speak low, be a 
conservative in politics and a liberal in religion. You 
must drop your 7’s, be fond of the antique, eat beans on 
Saturday night and fish-balls on Sunday morning. You 
must tolerate the Jew, respect the Irish, and love the 
negro. You must wear glasses, be fond of tombstones, 
and, man or woman, carry your parcels in a green bag. 
You must be a D. A. R., a Colonial Dame, an S. A. R., 
or belong to the Mayflower Society. You must be neigh- 
borly to the unmarried. You must read the Atlantic 
Monthly. You must shudder at the West, but go to 
Europe frequently. In age you must live on Easy Street 
with a little Boston & Albany preferred. You must 
make sure in advance that your obituary appears in the 
Boston Transcript. There is nothing else. 

A NEW-COMER. 


The Endless Miracle. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


You little know what almost supernatural self-control 
some of us have exercised in remaining silent in your dis- 
cussion of ‘“‘miracle.” Now that my friend Dr. Lyon 
has suggested in your last issue that the whole question 
has been merely about words, may I venture to raise a 
serious interrogation mark? 

This discussion seems to me to touch two profoundly 
different modes of interpreting the universe. One mode 
is that of the libertarian. He thinks the freedom of the 
will the key to his philosophy. The free will can at any 
moment start original action, which the Almighty may 
not have foreseen. Every one of the millions of mankind 
possesses normally this power of initiative. At any point 
in history the free will may thus rise into a new course of 
activity. 

God likewise is conceived as having the same power of 
freedom on the larger scale. He may anywhere originate 


new lines of action or alter former modes of activity. 


Must he not, indeed, be obliged to interfere with his 
wiser action to correct the ill-considered acts of man’s 
free will? 

On this side lies the possibility of miracles. The new 
action of a quite free will, so far unrelated to the history 
which lay behind it and the forces playing upon it, as 
not to be presaged by any intelligence, would be fairly 
a miracle. Wherever, above and beyond the usual or 
habitual order, the Almighty might intervene with a new . 
initiative, or a correction of the little miracles of man’s 
folly or hardihood or genius, we should see miracle. 
There are those who feel more comfortable about the 
world in reserving for God this freedom of working mir- 
acles, even though they prefer not to point out any 
special case where he has used this freedom. As it was 
a miracle of man’s free will that introduced sin into the 
world, so it might be that God would have willed a virgin 
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birth or the resurrection of Jesus’ body in the effort to 
save man from the consequences of sin. 

On the other side is the necessarian, or determinist, or 
rational, idea of the course of the universe. The world 
is the evolution of a thought that always was held in 
the creative intelligence. As the work of art lies in the 
mind of the poet or builder before ever the work is 
begun, so the universe is conceived as eternally present 
to the Infinite Thought. We men see it in the process. 
God sees it in its wholeness. This means that no new 
or original action is ever interjected into the course of 
events. Whatever is flows naturally, out of that which 
preceded it. God never has to change or correct or sup- 
plement any activities, whether of his own earlier work 
or the blunders of men which had escaped his prevision. 

This is not a conception of a merely mechanical uni- 
verse where blind forcesrule. It is a world of life, thought, 
and will. Thus man feels the urgency and pressure of 
reason, conscience, and love upon his life no less than 
his body feels the force of gravitation or sunlight. He is 
what he is, and he acts at each instant, as the life of the 
universe commands; but he does not act like a grain of 
sand. He enters consciously into the motion, he shares 
the intelligence, he even conceives the purpose of the 
movement, and approves, as if it were wholly his own. 

In this thought of the universe there is no room for 
miracle or any other unrelated or unpremeditated action. 
All that occurs, is here as an orderly part of the whole. 
Infinite intelligence saw it before it came. Neither is 
there any free will in the sense of inexplicable, uncaused, 
or unmotived action. I doubt if any one has a valid 
consciousness of the action of such kind of free will. I, 
for one, have no such consciousness. But I am conscious 
of satisfaction, rest, or gladness in the highest kinds of 
activity. Do we ask fuller freedom for any one than to 
be able to take our greatest delight in doing exactly what 
the Good Will of the universe has designed for us? 

I am not saying that great questions do not arise touch- 
ing this view of the universe. I wish here only to remark 
that the whole discussion of miracles points to the grand 
choice as to which kind of a world we suppose that we 
are living in, a world of random and chance, or a world 
bound over to the “beautiful necessity’ of order and law. 
Let us only bear stoutly in mind that the law is not merely 
mechanical and material, but most profoundly vital and 


spiritual. CHARLES F. DOLE. 
Jamaica Prain, Mass. 


The Protracting of the Peroration. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In a comparatively recent play the hero is represented 
as making an after-dinner speech, the tediousness of 
which is interrupted by his neighbor, who pulls the 
speaker’s coat-tails and exclaims, ‘‘Sit down, you got 
through long ago.” 

A similar feeling must often be experienced by those 
who are obliged to endure any protracted address from 
either pulpit or platform. 

During several months past it has been my privilege 
to hear a succession of ministers preach a variety of ser- 
mons, and it has seemed to me that one common fault 


“has been apparent in most of these discourses. It con- 


sists in a repetition of perorations, a succession of cli- 
maxes. ‘The preacher seems to have reached the culmi- 
nation of his sermon in some well-rounded sentence. 
There is an oratorical pause, and the hearers are prepar- 
ing for departure, when the minister suddenly resumes 
and goes on to a second, third, or fourth peroration, ap- 
parently taking the same kind of satisfaction in this 


protraction which the aviator does in swooping earth- 
ward, as if to land, and then taking a new flight. 

This habit wearies an audience, and thus neutralizes 
the effect of many a discourse which might otherwise 
win acceptance and admiration. And how often, in such 
cases, one feels like exclaiming with the actor, “Sit 
down, you got through long ago.” 

O ye preachers, when you really have something to 
say in your sermons, give us as good measure as you 
please, but sit down when you get through. 

Epwarp A. CHURCH. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Word “Charity.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


That word has lost its trwe meaning and become so 
hackneyed as to mean disgrace. One hears, on all sides, 
and in a tone of condolence ‘‘charity,” as if it were, in- 
stead of sympathy. Why not, then, use the broader and 
more dignified word ‘‘brotherhood,’’ and to some bright 
mind will come even a better word, more comprehensible 
to the majority of our now mixed population. To so 
many people it is a dreadful word, meaning only a humili- 
ation to soul and body. 

And why should not the Christian Register, which stands 
for higher education, be the leader in this uplift of words? 
We have too many now of the educated who are under 
the class of ‘‘charity”’ in homes of all kinds. The new 
Masonic Home will soon have its quota of educated 
people who will feel the stigma of ‘“‘charity”’ as spoken 
and understood by the great majority ignorant of its real 
spiritual meaning, and also of the great, big-hearted souls 
who are furthering these restful and even palatial homes, 
as Carnegie is doing for the populace in libraries, and 
others for colleges, etc. 

Start the good word by being the pioneer. 


ANNA L. DANIELS. 
Boston, Mass. 


The State University and the Divinity School. 


BY NINA MOORE TIFFANY. 


All through the West the great State universities are 
becoming more and more an influence in the land, are more 
and more being looked upon as the crowning benefit 
which the Commonwealth provides for its oncoming 
generation. Each summer, as it floods the earth with 
abundance, pours out its new tide of equipped humanity 
from the doors of the college and the post-graduate 
schools. Many are the causes for congratulation; yet 
a keen sense of loss comes amid the rejoicing, for all 
through the West, and not in the West alone, an in- 
tegral part of the ideal university, the divinity school, 
has been eliminated, root and branch. 

Time was when the end and aim of a studious boy was, 
naturally, to become a minister. From the Latin school 
to the college, and thence directly to the divinity school 
which had been standing right there, waiting for him, 
ever since he learned to read, he slid, almost by gravi- 
tation, into the niche he was born to fill. The time, 
however, now is when a decision to enter the ministry 
startles, and almost shocks, a boy’s family and friends. 
It involves departure from his accustomed walks, separa- 
tion from his college mates, who will study medicine or 
law in the proper schools connected with their Alma 
Mater, segregation from the common interests of his 
class and kind. His university, being, probably, a State 
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university, is debarred from modelling itself upon the 
older plan of Harvard or of Yale, where the study of 
theology may be pursued by the graduate with only the 
break of a summer’s vacation after the college course is 
ended, and where the theological student is, as a rule, 
free to avail himself of lectures on philosophy or history 
or allied subjects in the general class-room. No: the 
State represents Catholics, Protestants, Jews, irrecon- 
cilable at present in even the elements of religious in- 
struction, and the State is responsible to each. It can- 
not establish a divinity school any more than it can 
insist on religious instruction in its primary schools. 
The boy must go elsewhere, or change his choice of a 
vocation. ‘The chances are that he will accept the 
change. His literary tastes may draw him toward a 
professorship, or his gift of eloquence land him in pol- 
itics. He may make an exemplary citizen, but the 
minister in him is stamped out. 

So much for the effect on the individual student of the 
lack of opportunity close at hand, of the non-recognition 
of the value of the pulpit. The effect on the student 
body at large is just as marked. As they peg away at 
their undergraduate courses, the boys note the growing 
medical school, the rising walls of the lately endowed 
laboratory for the scientific school, the law school, the 
new engineering building, even the school of fine arts. 
These all mean possibilities for specializing in some de- 
partment of active life. Their student enthusiasts 
recommend them. ‘Try biology,” one will say: “‘it’s 
great, and it’s sure. Jobs to jump into even in vaca- 


tion.” “Look at the men who have got there,” advises 
another: ‘‘all our big public men started as lawyers.” 
And so on. But no one mentions theology or a minis- 


terial calling. At the State university can be found no 
hint that the life ot the spirit is active. There are no 
young, strong, and devoted natures coming daily from 
contemplation of things of religious import to mix health- 
fully with their old comrades or to hold up an ideal for 
the younger classmen. The divinity school is cut out 
from the interests of the campus, and it is thereby cut 
out from the affections and respect of the rising genera- 
tion. ‘The ministry is discredited. 

And, when the rising generation has become the work- 
ing generation, the ministry almost has to prove its right 
to exist. To the absorbed young business man, to the 
wandering engineer, to the struggling lawyer or doctor, 
the church from which he absents himself is of no more 
importance than was the banished divinity school of his 
college days. The ministry does, after a while, prove to 
him its right to exist: when he reaches middle age, he 
wants the church for his children, if not for himself. 
Too often, then, he finds it a starveling, deprived of the 
life-giving force which should have been flowing into it 
from him, and others like him, in the springtime of en- 
ergetic, enthusiastic youth. The public comes late to 
an understanding of what religion really means. Look 
about at any congregation. It will consist mainly of 
elderly women and gray-headed men. Even the race 
with which for ages religion has been the one passion 
feels this sapped vitality which certainly arises in part 
from the steady removing from the environment of 
youth religious culture. ‘‘My son is a remarkable stu- 
dent,”’ one and another of the highly educated and suc- 
cessful Jews in the West will remark. ‘‘The boy would 
like to be a rabbi. I cannot give my consent. What 
would he find? A career of preaching to empty seats.” 

The Harvard Divinity School stands, a suggestive 
example, as the school where any student of theology may 
build from the broad foundation which it offers his own 
special structural belief. It is conceivable that a di- 
vinity school following somewhat the Harvard plan 
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might be connected, not as a State institution, but as 
the result of private efforts, with every State university 
of the West. It might be, like the first churches of 
pioneer times, a combined product organized and sup- 
ported by different sects. Or, if combination is not 
possible, some strong body of men should take the matter 
in hand, and push its particular denomination to the 
fore. Any religious growth in a community is better 
than none. A denominational school independent of 
direct university control, one which should commit the 
university to nothing, yet have access to university 
advantages and contribute its share to university life, 
ought to commend itself to one sect or another, if not to 
a number of sects combined. However it may come 
about, the study of {theology must, surely, in time have 
some kind of recognition from the universities; and, 
whatever shape it may assume, the divinity school must 
find a place in the vicinity, at least, of the post-graduate 
schools established by the State. 
Sr. Pau, MInn. 


Events in England. 


BY GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


In a recent issue of the Register it was stated, in sub- 
stance, that the decline in the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors in Great Britain is due not to restrictive legisla- 
tion, but to moral and educational factors. Decided 
exception was taken by a correspondent to this asser- 
tion. The facts, however, seem to confirm it. It is 
true, some diminution in the consumption of whiskey, 
notably, I believe, in Scotland, is due to the action of 
the recent budget; but the general decrease in the sale - 
of liquor which has been going on for some years is un- 
deniably the result of growth of public sentiment and 
understanding. 

It is due in a considerable degree to a smaller con- 
sumption of wine and other beverages on the part of 
those who are not teetotalers. The moderate drinker, 
if one demand the expression, has become exceedingly 
moderate. I make this statement, not only from per- 
sonal observation, but on the authority of English friends 
who are well acquainted with the subject. It is, more- 
over, entirely apart from any question of the relative 
merit of total abstinence, a most interesting develop- 
ment. In families where wine and other beverages are 
‘on the sideboard”’ it is the rule that they are used both 
sparingly and, from the point of view of health, wisely; 
and more often than otherwise the young people are 
more abstinent than the elders. All this has come to 
pass, not through restrictive laws, which are regarded 
with limited favor, but through regard for principles of 
right living. Doubtless law has its place, especially in 
the limitation of undue public “opportunity,” but it is 
not the chief nor, indeed, a large factor in the growth of 
temperance in England. 

The Whitweek meetings, now in session, are blessed 
with ideal weather. A clear sky, warm sunshine, and a 
cooling breeze form a combination welcome anywhere, 
and not least in England. 

The event of the week has been the advent of Prof. 
Rudolph Eucken to British shores. His ‘‘Essex Hall 
lecture,’ delivered on Wednesday morning at eleven in 
German, did not leave many specific statements in the 
minds of his hearers; for even respectable familiarity 
with German could not follow completely the subtle and 
sweeping thought of the!speaker. 

Yet the experiment of an address before a crowded 
hall in a comparatively unknown tongue was a decided 
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success. The “Synopsis” in English gave the sub- 
stance (though the speaker, under the impulse of the 
theme and the throng, made sweeping excursions from 
the given outline, to renew the connection at a further 
point), the speaker and his fame provided the interest, 
and his personality, enthusiasm, and absorption in his 
subject gave the inspiration. There will follow, on the 
part of many, an eager reading of his work which is to 
appear in English in the early autumn. 

An incidental and piquant interest was added for some 
of us from the knowledge that the lecturer is a colleague 
and intimate friend of Prof. Haeckel. How different his 
interpretation of the “riddle of the world’’! 

At the president’s luncheon in the Holborn Restaurant 
Prof. Eucken again addressed us in German, the subject- 
matter this time more generally intelligible, and his 
unique personality, unaffected bearing, and fraternal 
words won all hearts. Among the features of this oc- 
casion was a brief and charming response on behalf of 
“ Kindred Societies,’ by Mrs. Sydney Martineau for the 
Women’s League. This organization is only three years 
of age, having had its immediate origin at the meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association in 
Liverpool in 1908, and already promises to be a great and 
growing influence in the promotion of liberal religion in 
the United Kingdom. 

On Wednesday evening, which is a sort of centre 
of the anniversary meetings, Essex Hall was filled to 
listen to the speakers, Rev. Charles Hargrove, the 
retiring president, Rev. C. J. Street, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., and Dr. C. W. Wendte. The last had “‘rushed”’ 
from Fishguard to meet his engagement for the evening, 
and, as also on the following day at the ministers’ meet- 
ing, received a hearty greeting. Dr. Wendte is deserv- 
edly popular in England, and his addresses on both oc- 
casions were received with great interest and appreciation. 
Indeed, ‘Unity among Religious Liberals” is a subject 
of deep concern among us at the present time. ‘The 
problem here in England involves greater difficulties 
than in the United States, and some of these, it is to be 
feared, are found among the churches which are included 
in the list of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Congregations. Names are often acci- 
dental and always more incidental than vital, and it 
seems to the writer that interpretation of the word ‘ Uni- 
tarian,” according to that which it actually represents 
to-day, and effort to make this meaning clear to others, 
rather than to criticise it as inadequate and doctrinal, 
together with a disposition on the part of all to emphasize 
the reality and not the name, would conduce greatly to 
unity of action and understanding of our common spirit 
and aim. 

Indeed, the tendency to make names a shibboleth or 
a test of heresy, and to estimate beliefs by the terms 
employed in expressing them, rather than to recognize 
agreements in letter and spirit, irrespective of church 
connection or the absence of traditional phraseology, 
is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of practical 
union of those who hold modern and liberal views in 
religion. 

It has been said that there is to-day ‘‘a stiffening in 
official orthodoxy.” ‘This is doubtless true, in some 
degree, and is indirect testimony to the presence and 
influence of liberal thought. 

A prominent Congregational clergyman in England, 
Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., concedes in his recent book 
on Theology that the tendency in Christendom at large 
is toward Unitarianism, but contends that it is a move- 
ment on the surface, not in the depths. He further 
admits that Continental Protestantism is largely Uni- 
tarian, but he claims that it is largely dead also. The 
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apathy is plainly due to causes not far to seek, and that 
a more liberal theology is not one of them is made evi- 
dent by the fact that the apathy follows no theological 
line. Indeed, it is true, I think, that the religious interest 
in Germany is nowhere greater than among the liberally 
inclined congregations of the Rhenish Provinces. 

England is apparently feeling as never before the 
adverse influences of the time on church connection and 
attendance. It has been a continued topic of discussion 
in the press and elsewhere for many months. The 
kinematograph is hostile to the Sunday evening service, 
while the week-end trip, a type of recreation admirable 
in itself, adapted to the nature of the country, and, it is 
needless to add, fostered by the railways, is a factor not 
large except on special occasions, but constant in re- 
ducing church attendance. To these must be added 
the ubiquitous golf. Some of the evangelical non- 
conformists are deeply concerned at recent statistics in 
church membership and extension. But the calm ob- 
server does not fear for religion. 

In the midst of the conflicting currents of the time, 
organized’ and visible liberal religion holds its own, in 
spite of the double ban of non-conformity and heresy, 
while the deep currents of religious thought all conduce 
to the broader and happier view of life and men’s re- 
lations to God and to each other. ‘The affairs of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association were never more 
wisely and efficiently administered nor our people more 
interested in the truth and the prophecy for which our 
churches stand. 

Brixton, ENGLAND. 


Social Enigmas. | 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


A glorious spring day! A small and select, if not 
selected, coterie of Unitarian ministers, who had come 
together for their Monday meeting! A modest, brotherly 
assemblage! But over the peace of that friendly group, 
drawn together, doubtless, by the need of condolence on 
“blue Monday,” there hovered a presage of unusual 
excitement. Some one, its progenitor perhaps, had given 
out the topic for the morning, announcing it as “Social- 
ism,’ and adding that all persons interested would be 
welcome. Perhaps there were present twenty-five men 
and a half dozen women, the latter of that dangerous type 
of womankind which dares to think of something besides 
the newest fashion plate or the latest thing in pink teas. 

But the author, or projector, of the meeting little 
recked the consequences when he planned as an hour’s 
diversion that his speakers should wrestle with the all- 
absorbing, the never-interesting subject, which, with its 
numerous ramifications, covers the whole field of applied 
religion, and which for want of a better name has been 
dubbed ‘“‘Socialism.’’ I for one believe that nothing is 
more illuminating to the open mind than that process 
which Bellamy so aptly styled as ‘Looking Backward”; 
and, while we are easily caught up by the affairs of the 
day, as the latest fire or fashion in head gear, it requires 
real thoughtfulness to indulge in that peculiar kind of 
“looking backward.” which Bellamy portrayed. Often in- 
different to recklessness where the trend of contemporary 
criticism is concerned, I have repeatedly found myself 
cogitating with profound concern as to what the people 
who live a hundred years from now will think of you and 
me. Just how will they view a meeting like this I describe, 
for instance? Will it be classed as child’s play, hair- 
splitting, beating about the bush, juggling with words, or 
will it be recorded as a taking of wise counsel together? 
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This particular meeting heard three appointed speakers. 
The one enamoured of socialism as it is being tried in 
Germany, and its results may be illustrated by human 
speech. Another man, with the flavor of the Far West 
in his experience, approached the subject by a sane and 
safe by-path, as he attempted to show how far and surely 
we are now living under a socialistic régime. A third 
stood up in his might and delivered his message, his own 
peculiar thought, which was and is and ever shall be his 
own, though the world of men and women become per- 
meated and saturated with its principles to their ulti- 
mate regeneration. It is his own because he believes it 
and lives it, and I have no doubt would die for it, if neces- 
sary. His message cannot easily be classes as for or 
against the topic of the day, because the eternal thoughts 
of eternal men are for all time, and may not be wrested 
from their high place as a temporal salve or panacea. 

I sometimes think that nothing so clearly shows to the 
discerning mind what it was that prevented our embracing 
a certain cause as to hear it thoroughly eulogized by an 
ardent advocate, We know the old counsel, ‘‘Give him 
rope enough, and he will hang himself.’’ So it came to 
me, as I listened to the description of that socialism which 
has gained such headway in Germany, and where its 
fruits may be noticed, though it is still in the experimental 
stage. As the speaker progressed, our first impression 
was of a system by which human liberty was to be greatly 
curtailed. It was as if the thing for which as a people 
we stand, in this ‘“‘ Land where our Fathers died,’’ had been 
tested, and by its ghastly and incomparable results proved 
almost anything else to be preferable. A modicum of 
peace and safety seemed assured, but the trail of the 
policeman was over it all. As the different methods, 
adopted and carried out for insuring obedience to the law, 
were described, with what the speaker estimated as ideal 
results, my dream of that free people which Tolstoy so 
triumphantly prophesied faded into a dim millennial 
possibility. For I had caught a vision of the time when 
not only should the war drum beat no longer, and the 
battle flag be furled, but of that glad day when _police- 
men, either mental or moral, should no longer ornament 
the street corner, but be safely because usefully employed. 
Are you familiar with Kipling’s great poem ‘“‘’The Conun- 
drum of the Workshops’? There the prince of poet 
satirists repeats with insistence the refrain, how ‘The 
Devil whispered behind the screen ‘It’s pretty, but is it 
art?’”’ In that poem I think Kipling was trying to get 
back at the critical spirit which dreams nothing, origi- 
nates nothing, but lives simply to trim the sproutings of 
real genius, to stifle out originality and real art by a 
process as old as the race. 

The very best of new thought to-day is in the line of 
greater freedom for the individual soul. A story told by 
one of my speakers as illustrating the thoroughly policed 
condition of socialistic Germany, was of a man, a tourist, 
in the Kaiser’s realm who sallied forth in the morning and 
omitted to inform his wife of his plans for the day. But 
on inquiry at the local police office she learned that he 
was at L., a hundred miles away. Shades of our departed 
ancestors, save us from such a fate. If, as a late interest- 
ing Register article stated, we have no more worlds to 
conquer, since all are now discovered, as there is no 
longer a Wild West or even a North Pole to wonder over, 
if we must resort to just tiptoeing around within this 
little country of ours, or within the still more circum- 
scribed limits of our own little souls, dare they tell us 
that we must all be counted, tabulated, and pigeon- 
holed for our own and the public good? Must we for- 
ever feel the awful sensation that some one is peeping 
over our shoulder, so to speak? If that is the only way, 
then hasten the progress of that race suicide which is 
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said to be threatening. Already there are too many of 
us. Even now we dread to be counted, lest the trees 
and the birds and the flowers, with all beautiful wild, 
growing things, shrink into the earth to make room for 
men. Where is the spirit of adventure, the spirit of 
daring and trust in God and his universe? Because 
men, as men, have sinned, and betrayed the trust in 
them reposed, must the whole race depart straightway 
into bondage? Because certain men have failed in their 
duty to God and man, can no one be ever trusted to do 
his duty again? As I listened to the description of 
the new “‘ism,”’ told sometimes in triumphant, sometimes 
in apologetic tone, I saw the whole story of the future 
unfurled, and just how such experiments as these tem- 
porary phases or conceptions of socialism will be classed. 
It is precisely in religion as in ethics, and to none more 
clear than to us who are no less Unitarians than citizens 
of this great republic, this adventure of the nations and 
of the race. We may all turn “ policeman” and haze and 
harry each other, to the disgrace of our Creator and of our- 
selves. But the race shall advance in freedom, in light, 
and in grace only so fast as there shall be evolved men and 
women who need no watching at all,—men and women to 
whom petty surveillance were at once an insult and a 
belittling. 

It is only possible for men to carry to success the great 
avocations, the arts, the sciences, and the whole beautiful 
soul-enfranchising search for truth, in so far as they know 
and feel that certain fundamentals can be trusted. To 
be always on the lookout for crime and remissness on the 
part of others, always distrustful of intentions and watch- 
ing for moral deflections, is to create the very conditions 
anticipated. In time of our country’s need such great 
souls as Washington, Lincoln, and others were raised up, 
and in spiritual crises souls like Whittier, Brooks, Savage, 
and their kin. And, though with growing discernment on 
the part of the millions there comes a lessening of old 
hero worship, through all the world during the generations 
to come there shall arise men and women who in a high 
spirit of moral adventure will call to the people for trust and 
support. As the terrible power of gold shall decline, 
men will see more and more the power of the individual 
under the constitution, and instead of an increase of police- 
men, shall befall a great and permanent relaxation of 
petty laws and prohibitions. Men are living more and 
more in the spirit every day, and, though the new race 
may affright the law-ridden souls who still hark back to 
shackles and subservience, even so the work will go on 
through daring and doing, through trusting and believing, 
risking and hoping. 

I see the safety, the peace, the security of our country 
tossed and threatened upon this ocean of adventure. I 
see chaotic disturbance and heartrending crises; but 
through it all I see the ship of state not helpless, though 
buffeted and at times in mortal peril. But so long as 
freedom is the watchword, just so long as we escape the 
trail of the policeman, the backsliding toward imperialism, 
there shall not be lacking men and deeds of high-hearted- 
ness and courage. I know not where the strenuous soul 
may lead, but let us not concede one iota of our liberties 
so dearly bought. If under freedom certain men whom 
we trusted have betrayed the trust, they are but temporal 
and human. An English writer, in critical vein, once 
said of America, that our great trouble might be described 
as ‘“‘piecemeal legislation by unprincipled legislators.” 
I do not know about the unprincipled part. It would 
appear that, if all are unprincipled, ‘twould make little 
difference whether the rule of each were piecemeal or 
permanent. In the former case we should at least give 
aman time to prove himself inthe wrong. But that a good 
man elected to the first office in a State like Massachusetts, 
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for instance, should go through the strain and public 
scourging of an election each year is a disgrace. We 
should trust our leaders to take the office for at least five 
years. In that way an election would mean something. 
No man can hope to effect even slightly so great an enter- 
prise as the business of a Commonwealth in less time. 
This is the reason why men of superior judgment and 
acumen prefer to head a trust rather than to administer 
our government, because we harry good men into their 
graves by our distrust, and open discussion of their 
successors e’er the oath of office has been taken. 

Betrayal of trust is as often a circumstance as an indi- 
cation of bed-rock character. Such traits are seldom 
inherited. Cowards are not so greatly multiplied by 
natural, healthful laws as by contagion and fear. So 
I pray God to make us jealous of our liberties, since the 
same liberty that makes the criminal can make the Christ. 
Let us beware of all promises of false security where 
multiplied policemen protect the rights and privileges of 
human sluggards. The price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance; but not of the supervising, mixing, meddling kind. 
Thus, while I fully appreciate individual liberty and ini- 
tiative, I can see no state, however far in the future, 
which shall show a natural social life without leaders, and 
there shall be neither peace nor comfort nor prosperity 
in the land save as men shall appear who can be trusted 
with all our hearts to do right. God has set us that stand- 
ard and we must come up to the mark, through toil 
and suffering, through triumph and disaster, yea, nothing 
can bring us peace but the triumph of righteousness. 

MOoRNINGSIDE, BEVERLY, Mass. 


Liberal Theology in England. 


We stand at the beginning of a movement which is 
sometimes designated the New Reformation. No single 
personality, indeed, is its begetter. It does not bear the 
stamp of an immense and powerful individuality: it 
has had no Luther. But it has been prepared by many 
influences, as the progress of science beyond the range 
of Biblical study has annexed new fields of knowledge 
and explored fresh territories of thought. ‘The whole 
history of religion now lies open to it. The English 
pioneers of Sanskrit learning, who first gained access 
to the treasures of the East, were too busily concerned 
in making known their contents to realize their full sig- 
nificance, while the dogmatic restraints which encum- 
bered English theology no less withheld students at home 
from appreciating their value. It was the persuasive 
voice of a German scholar of genius, Friedrich Max 
Miiller, which won British ears to respect the prayers to 
the Heaven-Father in the ancient Vedic hymns. When, 
under the sanction of Stanley, Dean of Westminster, Max 
Miiller lectured a generation ago in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, within the precincts of the Abbey, on the teachings 
of the early Hindu seers, it was no longer possible to 
isolate Christianity as God’s sole gift to the world, or to 
ignore the wider scope of the history of religion. In 
diverse tones and struggling utterance mankind has 
sought to frame some conception of the Infinite, and the 
long procession of its philosophies and faiths testifies that 
God has in truth never left himself without a witness. 
The debt of modern liberal theology in Great Britain 
to the patience and scholarship, the poetic insight, and 
the true piety of Max Miiller, cannot be estimated too 
highly. The philosophy of religion must never cut 
itself adrift from its historical development. A survey 
of the part which religion has played in shaping the 
institutions and moulding the life of innumerable genera- 
tions in the past proves beyond a doubt that the enduring 
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constructions of thought must ever rest upon the actual 
forms and phases of experience. 

There is therefore no fear that the progress of knowledge 
will undo the foundations of belief. The creeds of par- 
ticular churches, elaborated under conditions of thought 
widely different from those of the present day, may 
indeed be slowly rendered untenable. The worship that 
is based upon them may lose its reality. The organiza- 
tions provided for their maintenance, deprived of their 
central energy, may crumble and fall. But religion, 
rising out of man’s attitude to the world which encom- 
passes him and the life which beats through him, can 
never die out of his heart. He will always seek some 
explanation of the mystery of his being; he will endeavor 
to reach some harmony amid-the conflicts of existence; 
in the presence of suffering and sorrow he will not fail to 
obey the summons to endure hardness in the great fight 
with ignorance and sin; he will realize that in putting 
out his best efforts the forces of the universe are on his 
side; and with unspeakable thankfulness he will learn 
the age-long lesson of all higher faith that “they who 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.’’—J. Estlin 
Car penter. ! 


Public Worship. 


BY REV. H. N. BROWN. 


That part of a church service which precedes the ser- 
mon is commonly spoken of as a ‘‘religious exercise.” 
If, then, we are to consider its use and value, it would 
seem proper to inquire, first of all, as to the practical 
worth of religion. What is religion good for, that its 
institutions should be supported, at no little cost, and 
that public exercises for the furtherance of its objects 
should be held week by week in every community and 
neighborhood? 

A great many definitions of religion have been made, 
first and last, and some very curious ideas appear to have 
been entertained on that subject. But with none of 
these do we here need to concern ourselves. It will be 
enough to ask what kind of interest the common man 
hitherto has taken in his religion. What has it meant 
to him that there were churches in the land? Why 
has he been habitually an attendant upon religious 
services? and how has he felt (or imagined) that this 
helped him to do his work, or bear his burdens, or get 
through the world in creditable fashion? After all, the 
common values of life are fixed by common feeling and 
usage. Gold is not precious because certain high dig- 
nitaries of state have decreed that it should be so es- 
teemed, or*because certain learned writers have described 
it as a desirable metal, but because the common people, 
everywhere, have desired it; and their eagerness to 
possess it has made it the standard measure of values in 
all exchange of commodities. 

Religion, if it be good for anything, is good because 
the common people have found, or thought they found, 
some value in it. If we can get at their feeling in this 
respect, we shall know well enough what has made it 
worth while, in their sight, to support it during these many 
centuries. 

Now the Church has always had a variety of functions 
and has served the community in many ways. It is 
likely, therefore, that they who care for it esteem it for 
a variety of reasons. But it seems to me there can be 
no doubt as to the fundamental source of that interest 
which has made religion one of the great concerns of 
human life. Religious faith posits the existence of some 
kind of spiritual world, above or within that world of 
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material things of which our senses take note. It holds 
this spiritual world to be the abode of an intelligence 
and an influence more or less potent in shaping the course 
of outward events. In two ways this has always been an 
affair of deep concern to human beings. They have 
thought that, after death, they might find entrance to 
that other world, to share whatever fate of blessedness 
was there prepared for them; and they have believed 
that powers resident in the unseen were available on 
certain conditions, here and now, for their help and 
relief. 

There can be, I think, not one instant’s question but 
that this kind of interest has been, in all ages, the main- 
spring of the life of religion. Men and women have be- 
lieved that they could get assistance from spiritual sources; 
and they have believed that they could improve their 
chance of happiness in a world to come by their manner 
of life here. The institutions and practices of religion 
have been the means brought within their reach to ac- 
complish these ends, and very often these ends have 
seemed of such supreme importance that humanity would 
relinquish everything else before it would surrender what 
it regarded as its link with the spiritual world. 

No time can be here afforded for an examination of 
the grounds on which this belief has stood. I only make 
the statement of what appears to me almost a self-evident 
truth (that religion has depended for its vitality, through- 
out the past, on belief in the spiritual world) for the pur- 
pose of saying that, in my judgment, the situation is 
not now materially changed. What religion there is 
still draws its main strength from that same root. 

It is obvious that faith in the nearness and efficacy 
of spiritual influences has been, of late years, considerably 
modified, and perhaps seriously weakened. ‘Things which 
men once prayed for, persistently, are now seldom men- 
tioned in their petitions. Not so very long ago, in a 
time of drought, like that of last summer, the whole of 
New England would have been besieging Heaven with 
appeals for rain. Seldom had that blessing been more 
needed. Yet it then appeared that our part of the 
world, even where it was most orthodox, had quite defi- 
nitely abandoned prayer as a means of getting it. 

People’s ideas have widely changed as to the nature of 
the benefits they may expect Heaven to bestow. Re- 
ligion does not commonly seek the same kind of help as 
of yore, through the practice of religious rites, for the 
old material incentive to prayer has, in large measure, 
passed away. One does not know that any other in- 
centive has come in which wholly takes its place. 

In a great many minds, belief in the spiritual world 
has been practically given up entirely. They may 
retain some shadowy expectation that they are to find 
such a world, ultimately, when they have done with 
this present stage of existence; but they do not expect, 
by any religious exercise, to affect their standing in 
that world, when they get to it, and they are but little 
influenced by the thought that, if help comes to them 
out of the unseen, the supply of it is to be increased by 
religious rites or diminished through neglect of such 
agencies. 

Very often the man of to-day does not expect any- 
thing whatever from spiritual sources. Quite as often, 
though he may believe in a divine spirit, he regards every 
attempt to increase its ministrations as being foolish, 
if not impious. One person may think that God will 
never interfere with the natural sequence of things or 
send us help outside the established lines of law and 
causation. Another person may think that, since God 
knows best what is good for us, and is already perfectly 
disposed to supply our wants, it is no better than a kind 
of faithlessness in us to proffer to him our petitions. Al- 
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together, the old motive, which has so long sustained the 
upbuilding of religious institutions, probably has been 
quite seriously weakened in the public mind. 

Naturally, this being the state of the case, they into 
whose keeping the Church has now come are frequently 
found groping about for some other motive to which 
they can appeal, some other valid and vital purpose 
which the Church can serve. They try, for instance, to 
find a use for it as a means of promoting social and civic 
righteousness, which use may, perhaps, give it a new 
excuse for being. Or they surround it with an atmos- 
phere of esthetic and sentimental interest, which they 
fondly hope will feed its life and sustain its growth. 

I simply wish to record my own profound conviction 
that these endeavors, in the end, will prove mostly futile. 
Religion will have to stand or fall, I think, with that 
primal motive out of which it came. If it can do for 
men what they have believed it to be doing throughout 
the past,—that is to say, serve as a means of connection 
between this present world and another, higher world be- 
yond our sight,—then religion will live. Ifit cannot do 
this, religion will die; and it is of no use whatever to 
try to varnish it up with any kind of ethical or sociologi- 
cal gloss. Certainly there is no reason, the Church hav- 
ing an assured foothold, why it should not help mankind 
in many ways. I utter no protest against that kind of 
church which serves the community in every good work 
to which it can putits hand. But I say that nothing of 
this usefulness is likely to make up for the loss of its 
ancient function. It may mediate for man, in some 
fashion, between the seen and the unseen; and then, in 
addition to this, it may busy itself with all sorts of plans 
for social betterment. But it will have only a fading life 
if the attempt be made to substitute an interest in civic 
affairs for interest in the spiritual world, as the ground 
of its appeal for public support. 

Its unique and indispensable office, as values have 
been reckoned in the past, has been to help men get hold 
of what might come to them from spiritual sources. On 
this office it has grown great. In other ways it must 
compete with so many formidable rivals that its con- 
tinuance, apart from that office, as anything more than 
the puny shadow of its former greatness, is so uncertain 
as to be a negligible probability. People who give up 
the spiritual world might just as well give up the Church, 
as in fact thousands of them in this day have done. 

I should think this ought to be apparent to any candid 
mind. For myself I believe with all my heart that the 
spiritual world exists; and, while I do not believe that it 
controls the physical world in such miraculous ways 
as men once thought it did, I hold that in other direc- 
tions it can be immeasurably more helpful to men and 
women here on earth, than by shielding them from 
lightning, by preserving them from shipwreck, or by 
conducting their business ventures to a prosperous issue. 

In all that concerns them as immortal beings they 
stand in very close relations with spiritual powers that 
have an immense deal to do with their well-being. I 
think the spiritual world is a much greater, sublimer, 
more august reality than most religion of the past has 
dreamed of; and, therefore, I think that the Church, 
instead of having lost its vocation, stands only now 
upon the threshold of the most inspiring opportunity 
ever presented to it. To lay hold of spiritual things, 
the real ‘“‘bread of-heaven,” and bring it down to human 
need, is a stupendous possibility of coming time. 

It is from this point of view, and with this idea of 
what religion is good for, that I wish to speak for a few 
moments of modes and values in public worship. Let 
us assume at least the probability that we are surrounded 
by spiritual influences, from which our deeper life may 
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be strengthened and fed, and then let us ask what the 
Church may do for men in their efforts to lay hold upon 
this source of help. 

In the last analysis, certainly, every soul stands alone 
with its God. It must find its own way to the founts of 
divine mercy, and work out its own salvation. Re- 
ligion becomes, in the end, strictly an individual affair. 
This is the truth which we Protestants have been em- 
phasizing, as against the Church of Rome, which has 
seemed to us, in the administration of its sacraments, 
to leave individual will and initiative too much out of 
account. 

But Protestantism has become, here and there, in- 
dividualism run mad. It sometimes ignores altogether, 
in religion, that social side of our life which everywhere 
else is reckoned with, as a matter of course. We may 
say that, when any person is thirsty, he must find for 
himself some tap or spring, whence water is supplied, 
and go through the physical process of drinking. That 
is to say, there can be no public institution whose busi- 
ness it is to go about turning a hose on assembled con- 
gregations of people, thus satisfying their thirst. That 
kind of outward drenching might give them some relief 
on a hot day; but neither the water of nature nor the 
water of life really gets into their systems in that fashion. 

The fact that every man, to satisfy his thirst, must do 
his own drinking, by no means implies, however, that 
each individual must have his own private well (in such 
back yard as he possesses), dug with his own hands and 
maintained for his sole benefit. On the contrary, every 
town having the means at command, now makes of this 
a public enterprise. Reservoirs are provided, pipes 
are laid, and each household has its water from a com- 
mon supply. Life is made much simpler and easier by 
thus socializing one of its chief necessities. 

Now religion has its social no less than its individual- 
istic aspect. Whatever need men have for inward renewal 
through contact with a spirit greater than themselves 
is a common need; and they can seek its satisfaction in 
common ways. That is one of the meanings of public 
worship. Not only so, but, whatever other conditions 
may require to be established in order that God and 
man may come together, the mood of the human mind 
must have much to do with its capacity to receive what 
Heaven shall send. It must be made receptive toward 
those influences which, as we may imagine, are all the 
time streaming in upon us from a divine source. Now it 
is one of the chief functions of the Church, through 
public worship, to produce that frame of mind in which 
we are made capable of taking into our hearts new sup- 
plies of spiritual strength. This office the Church 
performs for us, in part, simply by affording an appro- 
priate social environment. Social influences have ar 
immensely powerful effect upon all our moods. ‘The 
spirit which rules where a company of people has gathered 
together is quite sure to seize upon the individual mind 
which yields to it. 

We have a familiar and striking illustration of this in 
the theatre where people will laugh uproariously over 
feeble witticisms, to which elsewhere they would listen 
in stony silence. Once get an audience laughing, and the 
merest trifles will feed and sustain its mirth. ‘The mob- 
spirit, when once it is aroused, amounts to a craze, which 
sweeps the habitually sober citizen quite off his feet. 
It is well known that a gang of boys, each one of whom 
by himself may be a fairly well behaved youth, will, 
together, be transformed into a band of young savages. 
So true it is that in any society we are easily put into one 
or another state of mind by the mood of those surround- 
ing us. 

In public worship, therefore, we come into a social 
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atmosphere which is designed to attune our minds and 
hearts to such spiritual key that we may receive spiritual 
impressions. If we go to church simply to be made to 
feel in a certain way, that is not a highly rational proceed- 
ing. ‘There are theories of prayer which undertake to 
justify it on the ground that, in a way, it answers itself. 
It produces a state of desire, that is to say, which lifts 
the mind to a higher plane. The trouble with that the- 
ory is that there cannot well be any genuine prayer apart 
from belief in somebody who hears and answers prayer. 
To pray for the sake of getting one’s self into a better state 
of mind is like to be a barren undertaking; for the self- 
consciousness of that proceeding is quite certain to defeat 
the end in view. But, as the receiver in wireless teleg- 
raphy has to be tuned before it can catch the message com- 
ing through the air, so our hearts must be tuned before 
any real spiritual influence can take hold upon them; and 
public worship, as a means of producing that result, is 
one of the most valuable exercises in which we can engage. 

As I look back to my own boyhood, long before I was 
capable of taking any intellectual interest in a sermon, I 
well remember the deep impression made upon my mind 
when, now and then, a solemn hush fell upon the congre- 
gation to which my father preached. Young as I was, 
I felt as Elijah may have felt when he stood at the door 
of his cave and heard the ‘“‘still, small voice.’ J am now 
persuaded that these somewhat rare moments did more 
for me than all the Sunday-school instruction I ever 
received; and upon a company of people thus subdued 
to the mood of the spirit I believe the Holy Spirit can 
and does descend. 

And I much doubt whether there is anything that can 
take the place of public worship, when life is conceived 
of as here presented. ‘There are probably individuals 
who do not need the social aid which the Church affords. 
Nevertheless, I am constrained to believe that they are, 
in any generation, extremely few; and, where they exist, 
they will commonly be found not apart from, but in 
the society of others like-minded with themselves. 

As to that superior kind of worship, of which we hear 
much in these days, that conducted in the open air and 
in the great presence of nature, I do not believe in it at 
all as a spiritual exercise. On the golf links one hears 
language, now and again, which at some little distance 
has a religious sound. But closer listening is quite 
certain to destroy that illusion. People who give their 
Sundays, as they say, to “communion with nature,’’ are 
seldom found in any worshipful frame of mind. I recog- 
nize the great and perfectly legitimate enjoyment to be 
derived from the woods and fields, from the boundless 
ocean and the quiet majesty of the hills. But this has 
little to do with the purposes for which religion exists, and 
is in no sense a substitute for public worship. That 
people may get much good from their Sunday out-of-doors 
I am most glad to acknowledge; but it is not the kind of 
good which the Church was established to provide for 
them. If they feel any need of that, the Church is the 
only place where they can find it. 

As to the best methods to adopt for the conduct of 
public worship, that is a theme of great importance, in 
treating which only a few general statements will here be 
attempted. Human nature is such a diverse thing that 
it undoubtedly requires a wide range of religious forms and 
usages. Familiarity, too, has much to do with the appro- 
priateness of any form of service. When the heart has 
long been trained to feel the sacredness of certain words 
and customs, it does not take kindly to other forms of 
worship, which are apt to seem to it grotesque. For this 
reason that is generally, for any person, the best kind of 


religious service to which he has been accustomed from 
his youth up. 
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But custom does not always have a highly intelligent 
origin; and people are often fond of methods which are, 
intrinsically, very poor. We have familiar hymns and 
tunes which are dear to us by reason of sacred association, 
but which, very likely, contain cheap music and worse 
poetry. In such cases it would be the part of wisdom to 
give our children the chance to form their attachments 
with something that possesses real literary and musical 
worth. 

The great question about methods of worship is that 
which concerns liturgies,—their use and abuse. If we look 
over the Church at large, we see that by far the larger 
portion not only makes use of liturgical forms, but will 
tolerate nothing else; while the smaller portion is almost 
equally intolerant in rejecting every form of liturgy. 
So sharp is this division that one is instinctively inclined 
to suspect a certain amount of unreason on either side. 
On the whole, it would appear, the experience of Christen- 
dom is overwhelmingly in favor of liturgies. For the most 
part they have been found to work best. Yet the unpre- 
judiced mind should be prepared to find that liturgies 
are neither so exclusively good as, for example, the 


- Episcopalian may claim, nor so bad as the Puritan once 


thought them. The real truth must be somewhere be- 
tween these two. The great advantage of a Book of 
Prayer is that by continued use its words come to have 
that value which belongs to a familiar hymn. ‘They 
get to be so laden and saturated with holy associations 
that almost nothing else can evoke from our hearts the 
same response. ‘There is the further advantage in such 
a book, when employed by a large number of people, that 
it produces a union of sentiment among them much more 
potent to hold them together than any common creed. 
In so far as people think, they inevitably tend to divide. 
Non-liturgical sects have broken apart over questions of 
very little importance. ‘The English Church, embracing 
very wide extremes of thought, holds together by virtue 
of the common sentiment for which its Prayer-book 
stands. 

The disadvantage of a liturgy is that it does not always 
come close enough to the need of the moment. No 
prayers can be provided which meet all life’s changing 
needs and moods. On the other hand, where public wor- 
ship is led by a minister who finds in his own heart ap- 
propriate language for the hour, that probably is the very 
best,—if only the minister can rise to the level of his 
opportunity. But how seldom, alas! on the whole, the 
minister can do what, in theory, this form of worship 
requires him to do! I have some reason to know that 
to many a sensitive mind this is a perfectly appalling re- 
sponsibility. ‘The minister in the act of public prayer is 
supposed to be in intimate communion with God. In this 
he does not always succeed; and, when he fails, he falls, 
more or less deeply, into a sea of inadequacy, whose bot- 
tom is nothing less than flat blasphemy of the worst de- 
scription. One might say to an Episcopalian that in his 
Church he never heard that noble language of petition 
where a rapt human heart is really pouring itself out before 
God, to which the Episcopalian would probably rejoin that 
neither was he compelled to listen to stump speeches, 
ostensibly addressed to the Almighty, but really delivered 
to the human audience. 

My own belief is, as I balance these things up in my 
mind, that the kind of public worship from which best 
results may be expected will make considerable use of 
liturgies, never giving them such absolute place, however, 
as to shut out entirely what is called extempore prayer. 
I would have the people trained to take upon their own 
lips the language of devotion; for I can conceive of noth- 
ing less ‘‘congregational” in worship than to have the 
people sit dumb, while minister and choir perform a 
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service for their benefit. Experience has afforded me 
some right to conclude that, when a church has adopted 
in its worship a fairly good Book of Prayer, it seldom 
abandons that book, except for something better of the 
same kind. To many it will be for a time, like a new 
garment, somewhat awkward and strange, but, once 
they are accustomed to its use, it takes a place in their 
affections from which it is not easily dislodged. 

In our own case I can conceive of nothing which would 
possess higher denominational value than such a book 
in general use. We are a people of many minds, and 
our churches are of many patterns. We are as strange 
in each other’s houses of worship, often, as in those 
which espouse a very different faith. We sadly need 
some influence to weld us into a more homogeneous 
whole; and probably that might be accomplished, through - 
our forms of worship, better than in any other fashion. 

The notion that in adopting some common liturgical 
form we should be going back to the “flesh-pots of Egypt”’ 
is the sheerest nonsense. People who must needs pretend 
that they have a battle to fight against some imaginary 
form of High Churchmanship, right here in our own house- 
hold, are too daft to be listened to. If we have not got 
beyond that folly, we are incapable of dealing with a 
serious problem in a serious way. 

The question of our forms of worship is one of im- 
mense consequence, which 1 wish to commend to the 
earnest and dispassionate consideration of all who hear 
me. We can play with it and take positions about it 
which we think will please existing prejudice! But 
meanwhile the Church remains upon our hands only 
half-equipped to do its work. 

There are going to be churches in this land of ours, 
long after most of the burning questions of our time have 
died down into ashes. And whether the Church of that 
later time is to be useful or useless for life’s highest pur- 
poses will depend much upon our ability to deal with 
the problems that pertain to its own life. Among these 
there is none other which demands more wise and careful 
handling than that of public worship. 


Try the Experiment. 


When the boy can swim, he will believe you and he 
will plunge in. When he cannot swim, he will not heed 
your argument and he will paddle upon the shore in the 
sand. ‘The margin between doubt and faith, between 
the paddling and the swimming, is annoying, is provoking, 
to the pupil and to the teacher; but the whole of success 
is based upon the experiment. He who fairly tries that 
experiment has his answer. For that experiment, that 
it may be fairly tried, churches are built and are main- 
tained. Not that men are not to seek God elsewhere or 
find him elsewhere, but that in this place there shall be 
no other seeking; not that we are to tease him here for 
fair weather Monday or for rain on Tuesday, but that 
here we may enter into real intimacy with him, were it 
only the thankful children, grateful for the glory of the 
morning, or if it were the anxiety of doubtful children 
who do not know where they may be on the morrow. 

What the church asks, what the preacher asks, is that 
you will loyally try the experiment which the noblest 
and best of mankind have tried and have succeeded in, 
not for one day, and not for one year, but for every day, 
and for every year; that you will talk as a friend with 
the Power who makes. for righteousness. That you 
have your reply is as sure as the existence of that power. 
It comes in a thousand ways. Not as you asked perhaps, 
not as you expected, but, all the.same, it comes. 

Epwarp E. HAuEe. 
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Literature. 
The Alchemy of Thought.* 


Mr. L. P. Jacks is known as the very suc- 
cessful editor of the Hibbert Journal which 
has a wider circulation than any other journal 
of its liberal character in the world. He is 
also dean of Manchester College, Oxford, 
and a teacher of philosophy in that institu- 
tion. The work now offered to the public 
is not a compact and continuous exposition 
of the author’s philosophic views, but a series 
of articles several of which have appeared 
in substance in the Hibbert Journal. Mr. 
Jacks is not a conservator of ancient systems 
of philosophy, nor is he an explorer and dis- 
coverer in new fields who is able to inspire 
and direct the thought of the general public. 
He is rather an alert critic, a student of 
systems who is able to point out the excel- 
lences and defects of the interpretations of 
human life which have been current for the 
last three thousand years. As a thinker his 
mind is too open to attach itself to one 
system or to commit himself to any specific 
interpretation of human nature and the prin- 
ciples by which conduct must be guided. 

In the first essay, entitled ‘‘ The Bitter Cry 
of the Plain Man,’’ the author makes an ap- 
peal of philosophers to respect the needs of 
the plain men who are not philosophers and 
who cannot understand all the speculations, 
conclusions, and applications of philosophy. 
The by-products are to the plain man some- 
times distressing. He can only pick up a 
crumb here and there, and he protests, ‘‘We 
only beg to tell you how the crumb tastes 
that we have picked up, and we say that it 
tastes bitter.’’ Now the author says that the 
philosopher is also a plain man and that there 
is something in every one that sympathizes 
with his protest. But the attempt of the 
philosopher to forget for the moment his 
philosophy and regard himself only as the 
plain man is a total: failure. The man who 
has studied philosophy, whether with success 
or not, has become sophisticated. After 
that he is not the plain man of the street, and 
he cannot take his point of view. 

This reflection leads naturally to a brief 
notice of the chapter on “Self -defeating 
Theories.’’ This is a very sane and helpful 
discussion of the Paradox of Hedonism, the 
Paradox of Prediction, William James’s “the 
will to believe,’ and Prof. A. E. Taylor’s 
definition of the absolute. In the chapter 
which the author presents with some diffi- 
dence, entitled ‘‘ Devil’s Island,’ the attempt 
is made, with considerable success, to show 
that the omniscients who profess to represent 
the Absolute were really emptying thought 
and theory of all reality. They could not, for 
instance, see the ‘‘flower in the crannied 
wall,” but only ‘‘God-and-Man.”’ For the 
“plain man,” to whom the author frequently 
refers, the most useful chapters will probably 
be those entitled ‘‘Is There a Science of 
Man?” ‘‘The Manipulation of Man,” and 
“Morality by the Card.” These chapters 
are useful because the author constantly 
insists upon the important fact that no 
theory, system, or code of laws can be final 
for the moralist or the philanthropist. They 
begin by regarding the people they.are to 
work for as belonging in a class different from 
their own. Each one divides society into 
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two parts, of which he represents one and 
““they’’ the other. Now in practice it turns 
out that the obligation to improve one’s 
character and conduct is just as binding 
upon the philanthropist as it is upon the 
people he would serve. Unless his standard 
is constantly rising, he will do little good to 
his neighbor. The mischief of all fixed 
theories and plans of morality and benev- 
olence is that whenever one commits him- 
self to them he begins to deteriorate, progress 
ceases, the open mind is closed, and the ma- 
chinery begins to clank. 

The chapter on religion appeared in the 
Hibbert Journal, and the present writer noted 
at the time the fact that it seemed to be an 
attempt to emancipate religion from the 
bondage to the metaphysicians, the psycholo- 
gists, the logicians, and men of science. 
The Hebrew prophets spoke with authority 
because they had never been condemned to 
grind in the mill of modern life. But no one 
can now put himself in the place of such a 
prophet and speak with such convincing 
assurance any more than he can take the 
attitude and perform the works of the good 
Samaritan. 


CREATIVE EVOLUTION. By Henri Bergson. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50.—In 
the brief space of an ordinary book notice 
one can do little more than call attention 
to the general character of a work like that 
of Henri Bergson. For the majority of Eng- 
lish and American readers this philosopher 
was discovered by the late William James, 
who with his customary generosity and in- 
terest in his fellow-men praised him without 
stint. He recognized in him one of the mas- 
ter minds of the present generation. The in- 
spiring feature of Bergson’s work is his free- 
dom from prejudice and his ability to think 
for himself within and outside and all around 
the boundaries of the various systems of 
thought which during the last two thousand 
years have been presented by their authors 
as final explanations of the methods, if not 
of the results of energies, which have wrought 
and have been made manifest in the produc- 
tion of the universe. Ranging all the way 
from the most narrow account of special cre- 
ation to the most impersonal theories of evo- 
lution, we have a multiplicity of suggestions. 
Some of them have in our time been put for- 
ward by such men as Spencer, Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and their fellow-workers 
and their opponents. With all these sug- 
gestions and systems, together with those 
that have preceded them from the days of 
the Greek philosophers, Bergson is familiar. 
But Tros Tyriusve he treats them all with 
fairness and discrimination, acknowledging no 
one as his master and binding himself by the 
precepts and canons of no school of phi- 
losophy or science. There is in his concep- 
tion of the universe nothing dead. Every- 
thing is alive, vivid, and active. Nothing- 
ness has no place in the universe as he sees 
it. There is no vacant place where nothing 
is. Nothing is motionless or outside of the 
influence of a creative power which manifests 
itself in the processes of evolution. Wher- 
ever we turn, the first thing that arrests at- 
tention is the vitality of the author’s writing 
and thought. To him “reality is a perpetual 
growth, a creation pursued without end.” 
The present generation has often felt com- 
pelled to accept the deliverances of the phi- 
losophers, although their conclusions seemed 
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to antagonize the native ideas of freedom, 
progress, and final achievement for the indi- 
vidual which have always been cherished by 
aspiring minds. ‘The peculiarity of Bergson’s 
work is that, while he is as scientific and as 
materialistic as even Huxley himself, he pre- 
sents all his scientific knowledge in forms of 
life and liberty. The reader is set free from 
the bonds of determinism. The shackles of 
the materialistic philosophy fall from his 
mind, and he is restored to communion with 
the nature of which the chief characteristic 
is the joy of the whole earth. It is not neces- 
sary to agree with all that Bergson says or 
to accept all his criticisms of Spencer and 
the other philosophers of evolution, in order 
to accept what he offers with gratitude, re- 
garding him as one who, entering into the 
valley of dry bones, has spoken the word of 
power which has endued them with life, 
clothed them with flesh, and made them once 
more the framework of living creatures. 


Miss Livincston’s ComMPANION. By Mary 
Dillon. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.30 net.—Miss Livingston is a charming 
member of the family of that name, one of 
the most distinguished in old New York. 
There comes from England another young 
lady equally charming who is engaged to 
serve as a companion to the New York belle. 
As the Livingstons are active and influential 
members of the best society in New York, 
the reader is introduced at once to all that is 
best in the country. On the same ship with 
Miss Livingston’s companion arrives a young 
man who has been sent abroad by his father 
for a two years’ sojourn in the New World 
that he may break off an undesirable love 
affair, put off service in the British army 
until he is of a suitable age, and acquire 
knowledge and experience by adventure in 
new circumstances. He is commended to 
Mr. Livingston in a letter of introduction, 
so that he and his travelling companion have 
the same destination in New York. On 
their arrival they find the city devastated 
by yellow fever, Mr. Livingston being one 
of the victims. Then follows a series of 
sketches planned somewhat after the manner 
of the tales which show the diversions of 
people in Florence during the plague. Aaron 
Burr, Alexander Hamilton, Washington Irvy- 
ing, and a score of influential persons or- 
ganize bands to give succor to the destitute 
and nursing to the afflicted, alternating their 
periods of service with social pleasure 
planned to renovate their flagging powers 
after fatigue and keep them fit for their 
work. This plan furnishes suggestions for 
a great variety of adventures, grave, gay, 
and perilous, out of which our hero and his 
travelling companion emerge triumphant, 
with a genuine and almost impossible sur- 
prise at the end. 


Joun La Farce. By Royal Cortissoz. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4 
net.—The first impression made by this 
sketch is not one of disappointment, because 
what the: author furnishes is luminous and 
illustrative of the work and character of one 
of our great artists; and yet the reader is 
tantalized by innumerable suggestions of 
wise and witty sayings and doings, of poetry 
and eloquence which were lavished by Mr. 
La Farge upon his biographer, but of which 
we get only a few suggestions. The brevity 
of this sketch made condensation inevitable, 
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but also excites in the reader the wish that 
Mr. Cortissoz would play the part of Boswell 
to this fascinating personality. He tells 
about long conversations in which La Farge 
poured out upon him the treasures of his 
mind, of which there is transferred to the 
reader the biographer’s impressions with 
only a few hints as to the nature of the con- 
versation. For instance, he speaks of riding 
in a cab when La Farge began to talk about 
some cannibal chiefs in the Fiji Islands and 
“went on in an analysis of the barbaric char- 
acter so entrancing that our arrival at the 
museum induced a kind of shock.” La 
Farge was an artist who might-have succeeded 
in several ways, but who made his fame in 
his masterly handling of color in glass. He 
not only brought to his work a knowledge 
of what had been done by artists before his 
time, but he also invented new methods and 
produced new effects not only in the treat- 
ment of stained glass, but in the quality of 
it, and left a reputation second to none as a 
poetic genius working in form and color. 
He made thousands of windows of many 
kinds, some of them to testify to genera- 
tions to come that in the infancy of American 
art a master mind was at work. 
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JoHN SHERWOOD, IRONMASTER. By S. 
Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. New York: 
The Century Company. $1.20 net.—They 
who read novels will know what to expect of 
the wise physician and clever writer who has 
for so long a time pleased and instructed 
the world with his pictures of real life as 
seen from the point of view of a skilful phy- 
sician and man of the world. His success 
far exceeds anything that Dr. Holmes at- 
tained to in his various romances. The 
Ironmaster has come into an inheritance of 
great wealth derived from men who forgot 
everything else in their pursuit of it. Among 
other things he inherits a thousand acres of 
land somewhere ‘‘Down East,” and, having 
attained to the age of thirty-four years, and 
a slight attack of tuberculosis, he decides to 
live the simple life in his forest domain. He 
finds there a roguish agent and three squatter 
tenants, with whom he begins life anew. 
How these tenants gradually attract his at- 
tention, and how their past history and pres- 
ent condition invite him to take action in 
their behalf, and how, with them, others are 
gradually drawn into the circle of local in- 
terests until the forest becomes the scene of 
romance and tragedy, is all set forth in an 
attractive way. Underneath the story runs 
the current of the physician’s wisdom shown 
in the treatment of John Sherwood, and of 
the various virtues, sins, and distempers of 
his tenants and their friends. Dr. Mitchell’s 
learning is not obtruded, but his skill is 
everywhere evident and suggestive. 


THE Ciaw. By Cynthia Stockley. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.— 
Those who read the story of Poppy, published 
several years ago, will know what to expect 
from this realistic writer, who knows life 
in South Africa and describes it in a way that 
feminds the hardened novel reader of The 
Story of an African Farm. The Clawis a 
somewhat awkward title, used to suggest 
the grip which South Africa gets upon the 
unwary person who ventures to go there, 
whether for adventure, for gain, or for 
pleasure. Deirdre, an English girl who is 
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half Irish, is the heroine of this romantic 
narrative. She has a love affair which drags 
her and several other characters in the book 
through a series of tragedies which are made 
endurable by her trust in a man whom others 
distrust and defame. He is a_ strange 
creature with a dark face, vivid blue eyes, 
and ‘‘two tiny blue points of turquoise 
stuck in his ears.’ These tiny earrings play 
a very important part in the scenes that 
follow their first appearance. The dreari- 
ness of life in Africa, together with its ro- 
mance and beauty, is set forth in the exploits 
and adventures of men and women who are 
fortune hunters, plain settlers, or officers 
in the civil service of the army, with their 
families 


PRINCE OR CHAUFFEUR? By Lawrence 
Perry. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.35 net—The prince is a Russian and 
the chauffeur is an American naval offi- 
cer in disguise. The officer is the inventor 
of an improved modification of the torpedo 
system which it is the business of the Russian 
to discover and use for the benefit of his gov- 
ernment in the war with Japan. ‘The prin- 
cipal scenes are laid at Newport, and many 
devotees of fashion are worked into the stary, 
among them, of course, a fascinating young 
damsel who is the object of pursuit by both 
the prince and the officer who is masquerad- 
ing as her father’s chauffeur. Intrigue, 
fashion, and tragedy are mingled in an in- 
teresting story. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE ISLAND. By Joseph 
Hornor Coates. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25 net.—Visitors to Martha’s Vine- 
yard will find this another book to take with 
them for the sake, mainly, of its quiet de- 
scription and its interpretation of island 
characteristics. That the intermarrying of 
the natives has resulted in a community of 
deaf-and-dumb people is well known; and 
Patty, the heroine of this book, whose power 
of expression is so satisfactory that the hero 
never guesses her misfortune until after the 
confession of his love (and then he has to be 
told of it), is one of the innocent victims. 
Island life has a charm which the author 
has well depicted. 


THE Earty History oF Jacos STAHL. 
By J. D. Beresford. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.35 net.—To describe the making 
of a man is the purpose of this psychological 
novel,—to show how circumstances, arbitrary 
happenings, unexpected and yet perfectly 
natural events, betray character, develop 
tendencies, and mould life. Many rules of 
life were broken for Jacob by experience; but, 
having learned in bitterness without losing 
his ideals, the close of the book leaves him 
ready for a new life. The book is realistic, 
and English reviews have given it high praise 
as a convincing study of character. 


THE QuIETNESS oF Dick. By R. E. 
Vernede. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25 net.—The thrilling adventures and the 
unlimited fun into which Dick, warranted to 
be ‘“‘a quiet boy,’’ managed to lead his com- 
panion may make a mother’s hair rise in sym- 
pathy for Tod’s mother, but they will, doubt- 
less, entertain boys. The humor is so un- 
forced and the knowledge of boy language 
and habits of thought is so genuine that one 
accepts the startling adventures without 
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protest, even to the unexpected capture of the 
last of the smugglers. 


Magazines. 


Lovers of Stevenson, whose number does 
not diminish as the years go past, cannot 
fail to enjoy Flora Masson’s article on “‘ The 
Scottish Homes and Haunts of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,’ which the Living Age for July 
8 reprints from the Cornhill Magazine. 


The July Forum opens with an earnest 
article by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant 
—‘‘The Remedy for Armed Peace.’’ The 
Baron, who recently concluded a visit to 
America in connection with the arbitration 
and disarmament movements, points out 
that the governments of the day are more 
backward than public opinion, which de- 
mands the removal of the ruinous burdens . 
of militarism. But the crux of the matter 
is the Franco-German situation. Until these 
nations come to an agreement and dispose 
finally of the Alsace-Lorraine problem, 
neither can relax its precautions; and the 
rest of the world must measure its armaments 
by the standard thus set up. Edwin Bjork- 
man contributes “Is there anything New 
under the Sun?’’—an essay on evolution; 
and Rosa Pendleton Chiles gives a complete 
account of the remarkable reforms in China 
by which the opium curse is being eradi- 
cated. Sydney Brooks writes of ‘London 
and the Coronation’; Temple Scott dis- 
cusses ‘“‘The Right Use of Leisure’; and 
Shemas O’Sheel contributes ‘‘The Fem- 
inine Accent.’’ There is a group of “Irish 
Poems” by Arthur Stringer; and Ezra Pound 
is represented by ‘‘The Fault of It,” an un- 
usual poem. The short story is by Mrs. 
Havelock Ellis, and the number contains 
the first instalment of the new serial,—‘‘ The 
Garden of Resurrection,’ by E. Temple 
Thurston. 


Miscellaneous. 


Sherman, French & Co. are the publishers 
of William W. Kinsley’s study of the future 
life, called Man’s To-morrow ($1.20 net), in 
which he examines the road by which one 
comes to the assurance that we have an eter- 
nal future before us, full of richest promise. 
God could not have purposed the annihila- 
tion of the entire human race when he en- 
dowed souls with limitless capacities and 
possibilities for virtue. Mr. Kinsley has 
written three or four books previously, taking 
up allied lines of thought. Another book 
issued by the same publishing house is The 
Eternal Riddle, by John Wirt Dunning. The 
Sphinx continually turns upon man with the 
reminder, “‘7hou art the unanswered ques- 
tion,” and the answer is found only in his 
kinship to God. The short sermons which 
make up this book treat sympathetically and 
thoughtfully of the great needs and longing 
of the human heart, and point the way to 
their satisfaction and uplifting. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Rhymes of the City of Roses. By T. B. Shartle. 
The Dawn Meadow. By G. A. Dennen. §$r1 net. 
The Girl that Disappears. By Gen. Theodore A. Bingham 


$x net. 
By Adolf Meyer, M.D Smith E 


$1 ne 


Dementia Praecox. 
Jelliffe, M.D. and August Hoch M.D 
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The Home. 


A Hymn to our Country. 


BY HARRY LUTZ. 


We bless our country’s name 

Tn lustrous light of fame; 
And all rejoice 

Thy worthy praise to sing; 

From fonts of love upspring 

The tributes we would bring 
With heart and voice. 


Our country, unto thee 

Let our true service be 
Worthy thy name; 

With hero memories shine, 

A noble birthright thine; 

Oh, may our wills incline 
To guard thy fame. 


Spirit of truth and right, 
Be thou alone our might; 

Oh, ne’er grow less 
The faith that braved the sea, 
The truth that makes us free; 
With peace and purity 

Our nation bless! 


Ann Mary’s Living Flag. 


Ann Mary walked slower and slower, as 
if there were weights on her stubbed-out 
little shoes. She was sorry now she had 
come through Beautiful Street—its real 
name was Plane Street, but Ann Mary had 
renamed it. She could not see any reason 
why it should be called such a homely name: 
the trees, the houses, the velvety lawns were 
all beautiful, not ‘‘plane’’ at all. 

Ann Mary was on her way home from 
the exercises at school and had turned down 
Beautiful Street to see the flags. With the 
teacher’s little patriotic speech fresh in her 
mind she had thrilled all over her lean little 
body at sight of the first one. It was a very 
large flag and swung out splendidly in the 
breeze. 

The thrills grew thrillier at every step, 
for at every step Ann Mary saw more flags. 
At some of the great houses there were big 
ones and little ones, too. One magnificent, 
huge flag hung across the street, and under- 
neath it the little shabby figure paused and 
looked up with a queer, choked feeling in 
her throat. Ann Mary was not sure whether 
she wanted to laugh or cry—or to sing ‘‘ The 
Star-spangled Banner.” 

All the world seemed flaunting gayly with 
flags. But the child knew that, when she 
turned into Dreary Street, her own little 
un-beautiful street, there would be none— 
not one—to celebrate this day that the 
teacher said everybody ought to celebrate 
who was glad to belong to this great coun- 
try. 

“Tm glad to belong—oh, I’m glad!” 
breathed Ann Mary, fervently. A great sor- 
row filled her soul that no one would know 
it now because she had no flag to tell them 


with. It grew to something keener than 
sorrow. 

‘““T’m ashamed!’’ cried little lean Ann 
Mary. ‘Oh, there must—there must be a 
flag!” 


The procession would start before long, 
and it was going through Ann Mary’s street! 
Not because it was a beautiful street, or 
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would have flags to greet the marchers with, 
only because it was the shortest way to 
the beautiful, flag-draped streets. Nothing 
else could ever make a procession go through 
Ann Mary’s street. Ann Mary turned into 
it now herself, and gazed in dismay down 
its grimy, dreary length. With a sob she 
sank down on the nearest doorstep and 
buried her face in her hands. 

““Cry-baby, ery-baby, Ann Mary Flagg!” 
jeered a boy voice in her ear. 

She started violently, but it was not at 
the jeering—Ann Mary was used to jeering 
boy voices. It was at the last word. She 
had forgotten that her name was Flagg! 
She was a flag and three babies at home 
were flags! 

Ann Mary sat up straight and began to 
laugh softly. Then there would be flags on 
Dreary Street after all. But they would not 
be red and white and blue and wave splen- 
didly. 

“Wait!” Ann Mary cried, though there 
was no one there to wait. The jeering boy 
had gone on. ‘Oh, wait! I’ve thought of 
something—I’ve thought of something!”’ 

She was on her feet and hurrying down 
the street toward home. Her short skirts 
waved, her stubbed-out shoes twinkled in 
and out. She must hurry, hurry! There 
was no time to lose. She was racing with 
the procession. What she meant to do must 
be done quickly, before the music sounded in 
the distance and the people came marching 
up Dreary Street. Could she do it? Was 
there time? 

The tired little Flagg mother was bending 
over a wash-tub. There seemed to be noth- 
ing in the bare little house but wash-tubs 
and a steamy, soapy smell and the shrill 
voices of tiny children. Ann Mary burst in 
excitedly. 

“Oh, quick! Where’s Nelly’s white dress 
and Jennie’s blue one? Where’s Nelly and 
Jennie? Where’s the baby? Quick! It'll 
be here soon.” 

She went through the bare rooms like a 
small whirlwind, gathering up babies and 
clothes. Her eyes were shining, her heart 
beat like a little patriotic drum in her thin 
breast. Here was a way—the only way— 
to show that somebody on Dreary Street 
was glad to belong to his great country. 

“T’m glad there’s three,’ Ann Mary 
thought, as she slipped the wriggling little 
bodies into the new dresses. She had never 
thought of being glad before that there were 
three babies. Perhaps sometimes she had 
been a little sorry. 

Nelly she hurried into the white dress and 
Jennie into the bright blue one. But where 
was she to get the red one for the tiniest 
baby? She must think fast. While her fly- 
ing fingers buttoned buttons, her mind 
worked hard. There must be something 
red— ‘There was! She whirled away to get 
it. There were holes—but who would see 
the holes when it was wrapped round and 
round the baby? And who would know it 
was a tablecloth? 

In the distance sounded sweet, faint 
strains of music. It was growing louder. 
Ann Mary’s cheeks burned with excitement. 
It must not come quite yet—she was not 
quite ready. 

‘‘Where’s Father’s old sign, Mother?’’ she 
panted, ‘‘the one he made to hang out 
when he mended shoes?”’ 

““Sign—sign? Ann Mary Flagg, you’ve 
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kneaded bread on it ever since you was 
born!’’ laughed the tired mother. She did 
not cease scrubbing—she could not stop to 
laugh comfortably. 

“Why, ’course!’”’ trilled Ann Mary. 

It was floury and doughy on its wrong 
side, but ‘‘C. Flagg” stood out in great let- 
ters for him who marched to read on the 
other side of it. Ann Mary ran with it out 
to the sagging little gate and hung it on 
securely. Then she ran back for the babies. 

The procession was coming: it was in 
sight. The music rang out patriotically, 
grandly. Suppose,—Ann Mary’s heart al- 
most stopped beating,—suppose they did not 
understand? They must understand. The 
babies must be waved. 

“Tony! Tony!” she called, shouted. It 
was the jeering boy on the other side of the 
street. She beckoned wildly. He came 
leaping across. 

“Take Nelly quick—no, Jennie’s the 
smallest. Take Jennie, and, when I say 
‘ready,’ wave her. Wave her like every- 
thing! Mother, Mother, come quick and 
take Nelly!” 

The tired mother had come to the door, 
lured irresistibly by the music and the 
tramping feet. At Ann Mary’s imperious 
call she came down the walk and received 
the little white figure thrust into her arms. 

“T’ll wave the baby. Don’t you see 
they’re a flag! Red, white, an’ blue—me 
first with the baby, because he’s red; then 
you, Mother, with Nelly; then Tony with 
Jennie, because she’s blue. We'll stand in 
a row right behind the gate. When I say 
‘ready,’ we'll all .wave. Maybe,’—Ann 
Mary’s voice thrilled,—‘‘ maybe they’ll cheer, 
like they do at other flags.”’ 

Nearer and nearer—very near now. The 
band was playing a patriotic tune, but in 
rather a spiritless way, as if it were not 
quite worth while here in Dreary Street— 
wait till they came out on Beautiful Street 
and then listen! The marching men were 
not marching quite in time. So they all 
came on toward Ann Mary and her little 
living flag. 

“Ready!” breathed Ann Mary and 
grasped the red-swathed baby firmly. With 
all the strength of her lean little arms she 
waved him. Mother waved—Tony waved. 
The sign ““C. Flagg’’ stood out plainly and 
blackly, and those who marched read. 

Some one understood and passed the word 
on. Understanding flew from rank to rank 
—they all understood. They knew it was a 
flag! Ann Mary read it in all their faces 
and, trembling and still waving, waited. 
Would they—oh, would they— 

They did. 

“Halt!’’ commanded a great voice. 

The ranks stood still before Ann Mary’s 
flag. Caps came off and waved tumultu- 
ously. Cheer after cheer rang out splen- 
didly. It seemed to Ann Mary, waving the 
baby in her tired arms, as though the pride 
and joy in her swelling little heart would 
break it. Dreary Street turned to Beauti- 
ful Street ‘before her shining eyes. She 
stood up very straight indeed in spite of 
her aching back. 

Then the band burst out jubilantly and 
The music was 
not spiritless now and every man marched 
in time. Ann Mary caught the table-clothed 
baby to her with a happy ery. “O Baby, 
you’ve been waved for your country. You’ve 
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‘been part of a flag, Baby—you’ve been 
cheered!”—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in the 
Congregationalist. 


Squirlie’s Ride. 


Z 


One time a little squirlie went down to 
the river, and he saw a great big chip, and 
he say, ‘“My, wouldn’t it be a lot of fun to 
get on that old chip and have a ride out on 
the river!”’ 

So he got on the chip and gave a big push 
out into the river, and stuck up his little tail, 
and the wind blew through his little tail, 
wzh-h-h, and he say, ‘‘My! isn’t this a lot 
of fun!” 

But a great big old fish came up behind, 
and went bump, bump, bump on the chip 
with his nose. Squirlie turn round and say: 
“Here, now! What you doing? Stop your 
bumping my chip!”’ 

Old fishie laugh and say, ‘‘What’s the 
matter? Can’t you swim?” 

Squirlie say: “Don’t want toswim. Come 
out for a ride and don’t want to swim.” 

Old fishie say, ‘‘Guess I better bump you 
off the chip and make you swim!” 

Squirlie say: “Now don’t you do it! I 
don’t want to swim!” 

Old fishie say, ‘‘Stick down your little tail 
then!” 

Squirlie say, ‘‘What I want to stick down 
my little tail for?” 

Old fishie say, ‘‘So I can bite it.” 

Squirlie say, ‘I don’t want my tail bited.” 

Old fishie say, “‘Stick down your little 
foot then!” 

Squirlie say, ‘‘What I want to stick down 
my little foot for?’’ 

Old fishie say, ‘‘So I can bite it.” 

Squirlie say, “‘I don’t want my foot bited.” 

Old fishie say, ‘‘Stick down your little ear 
then!”’ 

Squirlie say, ‘What I want to stick down 
my little ear for?”’ 

Old fishie say, ‘‘So I can bite it.” 

Squirlie say, “‘I don’t want my ear bited.” 

Old fishie say, ‘‘Well, then, I guess I’d 
better bump you off into the water!” 

Just then the chip came along under a 
great limb of a tree, and squirlie gave a jump 
and scrambled up on the limb, and he laugh 
at the old fishie ‘cause he couldn’t get him. 

He waited until he thought the old fishie 
had gone away: then he say, “‘Guess Ill go 
down now and have another ride on the old 
chip.” 

So squirlie jumped off the limb, went 
down and got on his chip, and stuck his little 
tail up, and had another ride, and the wind 
blew through his tail, wzh-h-h, and he say, 
“My, isn’t this a lot of fun!” 

But old fishie came up behind him as fast 
as he could come and gave a great big bump 
on the chip, and knocked little squirlie off 
ka-splash into the water, and old fishie laugh 
like everything when he saw little squirlie 
tryin’ so hard to swim, and he came up behind 
him an’ grabbed squirlie’s tail in his mouth. 

Squirlie say: “Here, you let go! How can 
I swim with you hanging onto my tail?” 

That made old fishie laugh so hard he 
opened his mouth wide an’ let go squirlie’s 
tail; an’ squirlie scrambled up the bank as 
fast as he could go, and shake off the water, 
an’ say: “I know what I'll do. I'll go over 
under that big tree and get a hick’y nut, and 
when old fishie goes away, I'll have another 
ride on the“old chip.” 
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So squirlie went over under the big tree 
and got hick’y nut, and came back and got 
on the chip and was eating and having a fine 
ride, when old fishie came up an’ say, ‘‘ Hello, 
squirlie, what you chewin’ on?” 

Squirlie say, “‘Chewing on a hick’y nut.” 

Old fishie say, ‘‘Give me a bite.” 

Squirlie say, “‘You couldn’t bite a hick’y 
nut.’’ 

Old fishie say, ‘‘I’ll show you how I bite!” 
And old fishie gave the chip a bump and tried 
to knock squirlie off into the water. But 
squirlie stuck on tight, and only the hick’y 
nut dropped into the water an’ the old fishie 
grabbed it. Old fishie didn’t have any teeth 
for biting a hick’y nut, and it hurt to bite on 
such a hard thing, so he shook his head like 
everything, and that made squirlie laugh. 
And old fishie was very mad and say, “I'll 
show you I can bite!’ And he was going 
to bump him off in the water sure; but just 
then the chip was under a great big limb, and 
squirlie gave a jump up onto the limb an’ 
got away. So the fishie bumped his nose 
on ’e chip for nothing, and squirlie say, 
“Guess I had enough ride for to-day any- 
how.” 

So he got some more nuts an’ ran home 
an’ told his folks what a fine ride he’d had 
on his chip.—A. W. Brett, in Children’s Mag- 
azine. 


Progress. 


When mother was a tiny girl, 
And first saw, bright as noon, 

The great, round, white electric light, 
She took it for the moon. 


But now with wee Elizabeth 
The case is different, quite; 
For, when she saw the moon, she thought 
»Twas an electric light. 
—E. M.W. Fay, in Youth's Companion. 


A Useful Prank. 


A jolly party of Yale students camped out 
in the Vermont woods, near the border of the 
State, for midsummer sport. Returning to 
camp one afternoon along a lonely road, they 
met a backwoods Canadian boy, who was 
jogging along with a blind horse pulling a 
buckboard. 

‘“This must be a native,” whispered a mis- 
chievous collegian. “Let us guy him by 
talking Latin.” 

As the boy approached, the wag bowed 
ceremoniously, and delivered sonorously a 
passage from Cicero which he had once de- 
claimed at school. His companions stood 
by in silence, doing their best to look like 
Roman senators. 

The boy stopped his horse and surveyed the 
group with astonishment. 

“T do not understand the language which 
you are speaking,” he finally stammered. 

The orator continued his fierce. invective 
against an imaginary Catiline, while his com- 
panions solemnly expressed their approval 
in such ejaculations as Tempus fugit! Hic, 
haec, hocl and E pluribus unum! 

The boy, perceiving that they were making 
a butt of him, drove on, followed by a chorus 
of laughter and a shout from the leader:— 

“Have your Latin about you the next time 
you meet gentlemen!” : 

It was a foolish prank which the collegians 
speedily forgot. Not one of them had an 
idea that anything would come of it. 
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The Canadian lad had an errand to do for 
his father at the nearest village. He asked 
the owner of the crossroads store a curious 
question :— 

“Do you know Latin?”’ 

“No. Imay be buried in the woods, but I 
am not a dead Roman!” . 

“Then Latin is a dead language?’”’ 

“As dead as Julius Cesar.” 

“T want to learn it. Have you any Latin 
book in the store?” 

Strange to say, there was an old Latin 
grammar in a cupboard in the storekeeper’s 
house. It was an old-fashioned text-book. 

“You can have it,’’ said the storekeeper, 
“but you will never read a word of it.” 

The boy took the book and drove home to 
his father’s cabin. He never saw the col- 
legians again, but for years that Latin gram- 
mar was his constant companion. In some 
mysterious way, possibly by having it always 
under his pillow, he learned to read it and to 
conjugate the verbs. 

A sportsman who heard his story advised 
him to go across the border, and earn his 
living in some college town where he could 
continue his studies. 

The lad went to Rochester, supported him- 
self in a preparatory school, and entered the 
university there. What is more, he became 
the Latin prize-man, remarkably proficient 
in the classics, and made a fine record for 
scholarship. He studied law and was suc- 
cessful in his profession. 

A random college prank turned the current 
of a whole life. The young Canadian’s early 
conquest of Latin was a boy’s whim inspired 
by pique. -On trifles light as this has hung 
many a human destiny. 


Robin Redbreast. 

The first conspicuous bird which the 
colonists saw with a red breast they called 
the robin. As it happened, this bird had 
no affinity at all with the European robin. 
It was a true thrush, closely allied to the 
English song thrush, and still more closely 
allied in coloring to some other thrushes in 
the eastern and southern parts of Europe. 
But its conspicuously red breast was enough 
to secure for it the familiar name. 

The kind of red is, indeed, wholly differ- 
ent from that of the robin; but this was a 
rather refined distinction, which escaped 
notice. 

I saw this very handsome bird for the first 
time in the charmingly wooded grounds of 
a college on the United States side of the 
Niagara River, at the Whirlpool. It was 
hunting for worms, exactly as our own 
thrushes do in England; and I could not 
help wondering that the characteristic gait, 
half-hopping, half-running, of this fine bird, 
did not betray, even to the most superficial 
eye, its true affinity with the European 
thrushes. I also heard its song,—loud, 
powerful, and melodious as the songs of the 
thrush family always are.—Duke of Argyll. 


Cecil was accustomed to hearing his 
mother telephone for everything she needed, 
One day as he entered the pantry, a little 
mouse scampered across the floor. Very 
much frightened, he jumped up and down 
screaming: ‘“‘O mother, ’phone for the cat! 
Please ’phone for the cat!’’—Success Maga- 
sine, 
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In a Dry Time. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


A garden may double your pleasures, but 
it will treble your anxieties, give you new 
sympathies and antipathies, while it im- 
mensely extends your feeling for the earth, 
the air, the sun, all that contributes to the 
growth of vegetation. In fact, you come ina 
certain way to take charge of the weather, 
and, if moisture or sun are insufficient, or 
the season is cold and backward, you feel 
personally responsible. In a dry time you 
suffer for the drooping plants as if they were 
human. You enter into entirely new re- 
lations with the clod, the dust, the baked 
soil, the trees whose leaves wither unrea- 
sonably, and fall in a piteous shower around 
your feet. 

Your garden becomes a suppliant praying 
piteously for the help you cannot render. 
Your thoughts are down among the tender 
little roots of the annuals, feeling how thirsty 
they are as they seem to cry like babies for 
a drink. Your vegetables, if you grow them, 
are not vulgar beets and carrots, onions and 
cabbages, to be cast into the pot. They 
have let you into the secret of soils, the secre- 
tion of juices, the cunning spread of color 
upon the leaf. What a mingling of hope 
and fear, of doubt and dismay you have 
had in raising your cabbage: common thing 
that it is, it has let you into some of the 
sublime secrets of nature, has demonstrated 
the struggle for existence in plant life, the 
determination to conquer, in spite of numer- 
ous enemies and devastators, the power of 
resistance and the wonderful capacity for 
adaptation. 

The dry time is a time of suffering, but it 
is a time of magnificent courage and per- 
sistence in the world of vegetation. The 
dry, rainless, heated term, so discouraging 
to the flower-bed and the garden plot, is 
exceedingly exhilarating to the pests that 
prey on them. All our foreign residents 
that infest fruit trees and the finest of our 
forest trees are especially jubilant when the 
mercury mounts and the windows of heaven 
seem permanently shut and bolted. It 
required a new species of sense and intelli- 
gence at the gates of the nation to keep out 
these marauders sttch as the gypsy moth and 
the brown-tailed moth, that leave such great 
wastes and deserts of desolation behind 
them. They come without baggage, and 
are not held up by the customs officers. 
Nor are they detained at Ellis Island for 
inspection and study, but are let go to prey 
upon the choicest treasures of our landscapes. 
They are as fatal in their way upon plants 
as the plague or yellow fever upon the 
human species. A great wave of sadness 
seizes us when we note the ravaged elms, 
the noble, chestnuts standing stark and 
leafless in death,—lordly trees that now 
have almost disappeared from large sections 
of the country. What an_ irrepressible 
conflict is the effort to save something from 
the devastations of our gardens! Each plant 
seems to have its own species of colonizer 
pleasantly at home on leaf and branch, 
and succulent fruit or lovely flower. The 
small fruits have their special varieties of 
settlers and squatters like the currant 
worm. Fruit trees have their spoilers of 
so many varieties, a naturalist only can 
enumerate them, Spinning worms of a 


the tree. 
its almost imperceptible silky strands over 
the most delicate plants, a net more fatal 
than that in which the mermaid was caught 
by the fisherman in the old fairy tale. 
there is the large and bustling fly that takes 
the form of a bee, and cuts out the heart 
of a rose more neatly than any steel instru- 
ment could do the work, leaving it a hollow 
mockery. 


mysterious Rip Van Winkle of 


shrubs and flowering plants. 
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loathsome, hairy appearance depend from 


the branches and add to the discomforts 
of tree-shaded walks. Others form huge, 
amorphous nests enclosed in gauze bags, 
and proceed in a leisurely fashion to devour 
The insidious red spider spreads 


Then 


But worst of all is scale, the unobtrusive 


thing that seems a mere accidental spot 
upon the surface of the leaf, but has a more 
insidious and deadly mode of execution 
than the others. 
its vitals. 
influence that looks so harmless and inno- 
cent, and yet is so malignant. 
spring shrubs that once were so clean and 
wholesome, so free from pests and diseases, 
cannot defend themselves against the deadly 
influence of scale. 


The plant is. struck in 
It cannot resist the sinister 


Our pretty 


In our youth we knew 
none of these things which have now in- 


creased and multiplied a hundred - fold. 


Our worst enemy was perhaps a little rose 
bug, or aphis, we squelched with a douche of 
tobacco juice. And now has appeared that 
insects, 
the seventeen-year locust. It came the 
very day it was due, and the ground is 


perforated with the holes by means of which 
it has escaped from its grave. 
is sO very curious one cannot help looking 
at it with interest as it kicks and struggles 
its way out of the soil much as Buffon repre- 


Its periodicity 


sented the large mammals coming up out 
of the earth by act of special creation. It is 


a large, clumsy creature, sluggish in move- 
‘ment and unfitted for long flights, but 


it takes kindly to fruit trees and tender 
If you gaze 
up into the branches of an apple-tree, you 
will see it hung with thousands of these 
creatures that seem sent for the chastise- 


ment of the fruit-grower. 


These pests and hindrances are the under- 
side of Nature’s prettiness and complacency, 
the wrong side of her tapestry. Is it not 
wonderful that we ever have a_ perfect 
potato, apple, pear, or cherry, a perfect 
anything that has escaped harboring a worm 
at the centre or the trail and blight of a 
deadly insect on the surface! The summer 
is a dream of loveliness, but the fly and the 
mosquito add considerably to the sum of 
human misery. They may not cause sui- 
cides, but they make a deal of bad blood. 
Formerly we were not afraid of them. There 
was a poem we admired in the days of our 
adolescence, about a fly sipping out of the 
poet’s dish and being made welcome. No 
poet would dare to write such a poem now, 
for the fly has sunk to a very low point in 
public estimation, as a purveyor of disease. 
Formerly we were only afraid of the annoy- 
ing sting of the mosquito. Now we look 
upon him with a certain amount of terror 
as the agent provocateur of malaria, blood- 
poisoning, and a few other mortal ills 
attached to his buzzing and droning body: 
these little pests have become the deadly 
enemies of the house. How much time, 
thought, patience, and ingenuity we spend 
in guarding against their attacks! What 
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would life be without this eternal vigilance 
required to save us from the swarming 
multitudes of earth and air? We ask why 
they were created, but they seem to have as 
legitimate a right to live out their little day 
as we have to live our longer term. We 
cannot piously believe they were made for 
our chastisement. They are links inthe 
chain of being, just as perhaps we are a link 
of a different order. They love the sun, 
they flourish more than ever in a dry time. 
Nature seems to admire their cheerfulness 
and agility and power of fending for them- 
selves. If they interfere with us, it is be- 
cause we get in their way. 

“Get out of my path,” says the midge, ‘‘or 
I will sting you,” and, ignorant, blundering 
creatures, we do not know how to guard 
ourselves from the midge. When the big, 
loose clouds begin to gather again, and the 
raindrops patter down into the dust, the 
grasshopper will be less of a burden, and we 
shall discern that our little plants are saved 
even out of the hands of the spoilers as if 
by a miracle. Yes, something is always 
saved sufficient to support human existence. 
The marauders must have their share, 
nature means it, and has provided for it; 
but she has set a limit to their depredations, 
the cut worm can only go so far on his 
destructive way, the locust is a poor flyer 
and a short liver. The weasel cannot 
destroy the great wheatfields of the West, 
nor the cotton worm do more than a limited 
amount of injury to the Southern staple. 
The phylloxera has at times almost destroyed 
the French and Italian grape crop, but it 


must yield to the patience and ingenuity of 
man. 
saves himself from the ravages of his foes, 


So the farmer and the cultivator 


and bread has never yet failed in the land. 


Religion in Hawai. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


I have been looking about for some way 
to thank a number of unknown persons for 
books, papers, pamphlets, and other literary 
material which I have received and very much 
enjoyed reading. Perhaps the Register will 
serve me better than any other medium 
wherein to express my sincere thanks for 
such evidence of thoughtful kindness. ‘This 
appreciation I have already expressed by 
letter to those who placed their cards in the 
books or put their names on the cover or 
wrapper. Last month two beautiful volumes 
on “The Mission and Expansion of Chris- 
tianity in the Three First Centuries,’ came 
to me from the Putnams. In answer to my 
inquiry the publishers wrote that a party 
had entered their New York store, bought 
these books, ordered them sent to me, but 
given no clue to their identity. What an 
opportunity for delightful fancy this leaves— 
and yet I should be so glad to write a letter 
of thanks! From Boston have arrived two 
prized books on child labor and sociology, 
my thanks to the sender. From London 
(perhaps from the author), a book by Dr. 
Carpenter, which lies near by for frequent 
reference. I am thankful for this, too. The 
sermons and addresses which came from three 
different sources, marked ‘‘For Pilikia,” have 
been read with pleasure and placed where they 
belong. 


I thank some one for “‘Socialists at Work,” 
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for “Unity of the Spirit,” for ‘‘Heart and 
Voice.” 

By name there are few Unitarians in 
Hawaii, not another that I know of on this 
great island; but our principles are spreading 
not only among laymen and the unchurched, 
but in the churches themselves. 

In Hilo, the second city of the archipelago, 
where our Mr. Cruzan used to be pastor of 
the Congregational church, I found last 
year a large number of the best citizens there 
who are in entire accord with us. Some of 
these are non-church members, some are 
in the Episcopal church, and more in the 
Congregational. The pastor of the latter 
is an old-fashioned orthodox preacher, and 
several of his Scotch members are of the same 
persuasion, believers in ‘everlasting pwunish- 
ment’ and an infallible Bible. But the 
younger men among the Scotch are dis- 
satisfied with the creed to which they sub- 
scribe, and are looking towards a more rea- 
sonable faith. 

On Kauai there are a large number of un- 
labelled Unitarians, those who have rejected 
the creeds, but who still retain the old name. 
One of these is the pastor of an orthodox 
church who desired me to become a member 
of his congregation, and made me a church 
trustee, assuring me that my disbelief in 
the Deity of Christ was no bar to usefulness 
in his church. ! 

‘I have a letter before me from a prominent 
man of another island to the north, whose 
questions for the sake of others interested. 
I have answered in an open letter, to appear 
later in one of our publications. 

In Honolulu there are, of course, several 
Unitarians, most of them very able, very 
good, very useful in secular pursuits, men of 
unimpeachable character and standing, but 
nearly all of them of the latent variety. 

By this I mean that they enjoy the sweets 
of their precious faith to the full: they hold 
the cheering consciousness of being right 
in religious matters. If they were to visit 
Massachusetts, they would find their way toa 
Unitarian church at the first opportunity, 
but here they do not- believe in. “‘counting 
noses.” ‘They are afraid of being propa- 
gandists. It is not dignified to disturb an- 
other’s faith by even the most delicate diffu- 
sion of our own, they say. 

These persons are among the ablest, best- 
known, and distinguished men in Hawaii, 
all holding responsible official positions. In 
the large and wealthy congregation of the 
Central Union Church (Trinitarian Congre- 
gational) are a great many members who are 
practically Unitarians, perhaps one-third. 
' They feel at home there because the min- 
ister is liberal and preaches the “‘leadership 
of Jesus” and “‘salvation by character.” A 
young man, who did not accept the “deity 
of Christ,’’ or in fact any of the tenets of the 
orthodox faith, was lately given the “right 
hand of fellowship”’ in this church. ‘ 

Bishop Restarick of the Episcopal Church, 
himself once a Methodist minister, in his 
monthly paper, the Hawatian Church 
Chronicle, takes the pastor of Central Union 
Church (who edits a church paper called the 
Friend) to task for the following statement: 
“Mainland churches of every name are 
rejecting creeds as unchristian shibboleths.”’ 

The bishop says: “If Congregational 
churches are meant, it may be true. But 
the Catholic creeds are fixed. The un- 
divided church, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
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according to promise, gave the creeds as 
words that enshrine eternal truths. Our 
confirmation classes are full of people who are 
drawn to the church by its definite faith and 
wide liberty. Ministers of all denomina- 
tions come to us in large numbers not because 
we are creedless, but rather because we have 
and hold the ancient Catholic creeds with 
freedom of opinion and wide liberty of prac- 
tice. . . . In connection with this subject we 
consider it necessary to say that any idea 
of unity which ignores the fundamental 
principles of the Christian faith is impossible 
to discuss. To be frank and definite, the 
good people at Kahalui met and formed a 
Union church. We certainly are not criticis- 
ing them or any one else for doing as they 
please, but we are saying that any covenant 
which leaves out an affirmation of Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God can never be the 
basis of a religious organization designed to 
gather, in a loose way, all people desiring to 
serve God and be of service to man. They 
adopted at the place mentioned, as a basis 
of union, a covenant of which the first clause 
is this:— 

““Solemnly confessing my faith in the 
Fatherhood of God, affirming my belief in 
the brotherhood of man, and sincerely ac- 
knowledging the leadership of Jesus, and his 
spirit as the ruling principle of my life, I do 
now enter into covenant with this Church.’ 

“A casual reading of this will lead any one 
to see that one who denied the divinity of 
Jesus Christ could become a member. 
Whether this freedom was the intention of 
the framers of the covenant we do not know, 
and we do not question their sincerity, their 
earnestness, and their goodness, but we assert 
that it is impossible even to discuss a unity 
which would leave out the affirmation of the 
corner-stone of the Christian religion. This 
belief in the divinity of Christ is a common 
thing among the union churches of these 
Islands, and, when we say this, we are pre- 
pared to give the names of people who have 
frankly stated this to the writer or others, 
and these men are not all of the laity either. 
@‘‘ Not long ago, talking to a church woman 
of missionary stock, she said: ‘After I was 
confirmed I visited the home of. : he at- 
tacked me with bitterness for my action. 
Two years later he was in the Unitarian min- 
istry.’ Now we are not assailing Unitarians 
or any one else. Some of our best friends 
are Unitarians. What they or any one else 
have of good in them is of Christ, who 
‘lighteth every man who cometh into the 
world.’ ”’ 

A few weeks ago I thought that we had 
fairly started a weekly column or two in one 
of the best Honolulu dailies,—a column or two 
of Unitarian matter to appear every Satur- 
day. But it took more time than we had 
bargained for (the Doctorage is over a hun- 
dred miles from Honolulu), and sometimes 
the Saturday edition was full of other read- 
ing. 

So it has been decided by this good editor 
(whose paper is one of the most successful 
here) and myself that we shall limit ourselves 
to a section of about five hundred words, 
to appear in a conspicuous place on the 
editorial page every day. 

I have entitled this, ‘‘Work-a-Day Relig- 
ion.” It will be pronouncedly Unitarian. 
We are as proudfof the name as we are of the 
faith it signifies. Everythingness-in-general 
and nothingness-in-particular in religion may 
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be one reason why so many who practise 
it doubt the adequacy of their faith. 

Identity of religious faith is as necessary 
to its permanency as individual identity is to 
the perpetuation of family life. The pride 
of broadness, tolerance, liberality, unde- 
nominationalism, is as bad as the pride of the 
eye or of the ‘flesh.’ The minute we begin 
to be afraid of being labelled, that minute 
we step on uncertain ground. 

If there is anything in my office that I am 
afraid of or have a contempt for, it is an un- 
labelled bottle. It may appear to be a good 
solution, it may smell right, taste right, but 
I never have any use for it, not even as 
poison. 

I saw a painting once which I took to bea 
picture of the Children of Israel crossing the 
Red Sea. I thought it was rather good, but 
the artist was provoked because I failed to 
see at once that his painting was an impres- 
sionistic representation of a sunset in Nor- 
mandy! 

How should I know what the artist in- 
tended if his picture gave no evidence of his 
intention? 

“‘Tmpressionistic’”’ art may do; but impres- 
sionistic religion, I fear, will not help on the 
world, although I have met Unitarians whose 
religion is about as indefinite and misty as my 
friend’s “Sunset in Normandy.” 

Horvatoa, HAwatt. 


Memorial Day in Japan. 


With a Filipino band playing ‘“‘The Star- 
spangled Banner,’ a Civil War veteran re- 
counting the glorious achievements made 
possible by that conflict, American and 
Japanese high officials mingling together on 
the stage of the Gaiety Theatre in Yokohama, 
and an audience of American citizens and 
blue-jackets singing the American national 
hymn, the memorial services of May 30, for 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers and sailors laid to rest, 
were most affecting to those from that far 
land who had assembled to pay homage to 
their dead heroes and commingle their pa- 
triotic emotions as with their fellow-country- 
men over the sea. As the sailors, bearing 
floral wreaths, marched through the groups 
of American citizens standing uncovered 
and with heads bowed in reverence at the 
cemetery on the hill, and the squad of ma- 
rines from the flag-ship Saratoga fired a salute 
over the graves, the heavy clouds shrouding 
the sky broke, and the sunlight cast a radi- 
ance of sympathetic cheer on the assemblage. 
But the heavens soon darkened, and the rain 
which had been falling throughout the morn- 
ing set in again as the gathering dispersed. 

When Ambassador O’Brien rose to com- 
mence the observances, the house was filled, 
almost all the American residents of Yoko- 
hama being present, and many from Tokyo. 
The men from the American squadron were 
at the extreme rear, and the band from the 
flagship Saratoga was in the gallery. 

In his memorial address Rev. Clay 
MacCauley, a veteran of that tremendous 
civil conflict in the United States, briefly 
reviewed the war in which thousands died 
to extend the independence which their fore- 
fathers had bequeathed to them. 

He summarized the cause of events that 
brought the republic up to its present power 
and wealth, and, repeating Abraham Lin- 
coln’s warnings against corporate absorption 
and control, concluded with an appeal to 
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Americans always to bear in mind the laud- 
able cause for which those heroes gave their 
lives. 

It was followed by an address by Gov. 
Fort, and then the gathering sang the hymn 
“My country, ’tis of thee,” shortly after 
which Mr. Good pronounced the benedic- 
tion. ‘The gathering then formed into pro- 
cession and marched to the cemetery, where 
the ceremony of the day was concluded with 
three volleys fired over the graves by a party 
of marines. 


We have taken this report of the proceed- 
ings from the Japan Advertiser and the Japan 
Times. Both papers printed Mr. MacCau- 
ley’s fine address in full. 


In Touch with God. 


A man may be fully abreast of all that is 
known as to the universe, and yet the sense 
of God may be a thing utterly alien and 
remote from him. He knows and makes use 
of his knowledge in hosts of practical ways, 
but it has never touched him. It says 
nothing to him of a wonderful living whole 
to which his fundamental personal life has 
learned to unite itself. There are in him 
undiscovered qualities of life value of which 
he personally may have not the slightest idea. 
His next door neighbor with the same intel- 
lectual outlook has so related himself to it 
in a sense of kinship that he has come to 
belong to those about whose living there is 
this deep quality of greatness and easy 
personal resource. It lies not in the intel- 
lectual horizon, but in one’s relation thereto. 
The closest critical analysis of a poem may 
miss altogether what he who is able to read 
it as a poet’s word stirring the living heart 
of him finds at once. God is not a proposi- 
tion. He is the name we give to the power 
the universe has to lift those who let their 
deeper life respond to it into a bigger fashion 
of handling themselves and fate. 

Once in Carlisle Cathedral I heard a curate 
and surpliced choir, who, doubtless, accepted 
without question every word of that service 
which some of us have outgrown, race 
through the order for morning prayer in 
what I suppose was their customary fashion. 
No one could well imagine that the per- 
formance had anything to do with God. 
But long years ago I used to hear as a boy 
a dear old friend read that same service to 
her assembled household, and verily even 
to this hour there is, in the very memory, 
that which touches the depths of life. God 
is not your imperfect or more perfect 
fashion of conceiving him, it is the power 
which in you is able to respond to the appeal 
of the larger whole to which you belong and 
its power to arouse in you something of the 
finer quality of living in which you feel your- 
self sharing its life. 

Now to me this, and this only, is religion. 
In so far as churches and Bibles and organi- 
zations foster it, they fulfil the end for which 
it created them. Otherwise they are only 
obsolete forms. Sometimes it is by such 
ways that men reach it, often it is without 
them. You cannot manufacture it or attain 
it by acceptance or routine. It must be 
your very own, an inseparable part of the 
very texture of your being. It is you be- 
coming aware in deepest hours that all else 
is but accident and appearance and that this 
is real. The men who thus find themselves, 
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who come into touch with God, who discover 
thus that it is in them to live no longer as 
slaves, but as masters, constitute the only 
Holy Catholic Church. They, whatever 
their labels, are the religious men. 

It is not so much your conception of your 
universe as your attitude that counts. 
But, while that is true, it is not for nothing 
that the bounds of knowledge have widened 
and the world about us taken on a new mean- 
ing. In the deepest sense knowledge which 
destroys systems of religion provides the 
conditions under which fuller religion is 
possible. If the little world of our fore- 
fathers could waken in them so mighty a 
sense of life as they set themselves in deep per- 
sonal relation thereto, how much more may 
lie in that relation for us to whom the living 
whole about us is something immeasurably 
pregnant and wonderful. It seems to me 
that religion must take fuller life and gain 
vaster meaning from the fact that our wider 
knowledge has on every side opened to us 
a world which has a power to appeal to and 
awaken this larger life towards which all 
experience is slowly compelling men, which 
was hardly possible to any lesser vision. 
It has banished the old gods only that we 
may, as never before, stand awed and 
silent before the swing of the infinite life 
as it emerges. Never was that which I have 
called the sense of God so near. Never 
before was the conviction that we are the 
outcome of the climbing life, which is the 
meaning of all the uncounted centuries 
behind us, so clear and strong. Never was 
it so possible to let the very thought of all 
it may say to us lift us above the pettiness 
of our living and enable us, as its offspring, 
to claim that richer life which is on the way 
through all that is. A larger fashion of 
living is inevitably coming to its own and 
it is coming to its own in me. I have a 
right to make it mine, to assert it, to let 
the living whole appeal to it and stir it in 
me. It is my life. So in tired hours when 
I have lost hold and the roar and fret of the 
details of life have mastered me, I turn to 
this wonderful living earth as we are coming 
to know her, turn to her as one might turn 
to the mother of us all, and let her bring me 
once more into touch with God, waken in 
me her own quiet and tranquillity, remind 
me that I am part of her own vast life and 
belong to it and it to me. I think that is 
part of my religion.—Rev. W. Hanson Puls- 
ford. 


Saving the Nation’s Babies. 


“Don’t give the baby coffee or tea or 
beer or pickles or candy or bananas or ice- 
cream.”’ ‘his is one of the most imperative 
of the many warnings sounded throughout 
the thickly tenanted districts of New York 
by the Board of Health. That a mother 
instinctively knows how to care for her 
babies is a popular fallacy. American moth- 
ers not familiar with the crowded condi- 
tions which obtain in large cities, especially 
in seaport cities where many foreigners 
congregate, may be surprised that a warning 
like the above should be necessary. Still 
greater surprise would be forthcoming were 
American mothers to witness the evidences 
of prejudice and even animosity which must 
be overcome by visiting physicians and 
nurses delegated to such districts before 
the tenement parents can be impressed with 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works, : 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. b 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. ~~ 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. John H. 
Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Si a churches for missionary and denominational] 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C, 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ermest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill, 


National League os Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1900. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
i heag Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. : 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the SS aly ag of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rey. Henry G. 
Ives, Rev. Arthur L, Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T. Brown, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. 

Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev, Earl 
C. Davis, Rev. John H. Applebee, 
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the seriousness of the food question. In 
homes where English-speaking foreigners 
cling to the prejudices and superstitions, 
racial and religious, which are firmly rooted, 
it is dificult to make good intentions under- 
stood. A mother who has succeeded in 
raising one child on the mixed diet eaten 
by its parents and who has seen him grow, 
despite the lack of baths and other hygienics, 
cannot understand why her youngest baby 
should have any different treatment. 

The appalling ignorance of tenement 
mothers, together with the poverty in which 
they struggle to bring up their little ones, 
was brought to the earnest attention of New 
York’s health organization when, in 1907, 
an infant mortality of forty-five thousand 
was recorded. An _ investigation showed 
that the majority of this number of babies 
died for want of healthful food.—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 


The Supreme Loyalties. 


Loyalty has been a watchword and a 
war-cry almost from the time that man 
became articulate. Yet your average citi- 
zen is by no means clear as to what precisely 
the term means for himself, or as to what 
obligations it imposes upon him. We get 
the word from the French /oz and the Latin 
lex, according to which the loyal man is a 
man faithful to the law. That in itself 
stands for a good deal. But it is a meagre 
definition, a pale description of a word that, 
in the full strength of its meaning, enters 
into the very blood and bones of our moral 
life. The thing it signifies was never more 
urgently needed than now, only what we 
want is the real thing, not some simulacrum 
or false image of it. Nowhere than here is 
it possible to make greater mistakes. There 
are clashings of loyalties, oppositions between 
lower and higher forms. The word may be 
used to call up the best in us or the worst. 
The immediate future of society depends 
very largely on the extent to which the 
true view of loyalty is reached. Loyal, 
yes, but to what or to whom? In what 
way does the thing appeal to us as a binding 
force? These are the questions we need to 
answer. 

Loyalty began first as a tribal custom, one 
may say as a tribal necessity. Krapotkin 
hazards the suggestion, and with a good deal 
of reason, that man’s earliest reality was 
that of the animal kingdom; it was the 
morality of the herd. He followed his chief, 
he conformed to the customs of the tribe, 
just as a flock of geese follows its male 
leader, as bees obey what Maeterlinck calls 
“the spirit of the hive.’’ In man, as in the 
lower animals, fear and the sense of self- 
preservation acted as the determining force. 
In both separation from the tribe, disobe- 
dience to its laws, meant speedy death. Com- 
munism was before individualism. Men 
acted together before they acted alone. 
The chief was a necessity, whatever his 
character. Our monarchies are a survival 
of that ancient instinct. Rebellions have 
been only the substitution of one ruler for 
another. Human history in all its phases 
has been always a game of ‘follow my 
leader.” England cut a king’s head off 
once, but a few years after it put his son on 
the throne, a man who was a good deal worse 
than his father. And some of his successors 
have been queer characters. Nothing that 
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was said by the lampoonists of the time 
nothing of the strictures for which Leigh 
Hunt was sent to prison, went beyond the 
essential badness of George IV. But the 
monarchy survived him. He might drink 
himself blind: he might gorge till the satire 
became true,— 


“Gaunt famine never shall approach the 
throne: 

Though Ireland starve, great George weighs 
twenty stone.” 


But neither his gormandizing nor his lecheries 
could extinguish the tribal instinct which 
kept him in his place. When kings were 
excommunicated by popes; when Thomas 
Aquinas taught as the Catholic doctrine 
that ‘‘a king who is unlawful to his duty 
forfeits his claim to obedience,’ and that 
“it is not rebellion to depose him, for he is 
himself a rebel,’ the appeal here was only 
from one tribal loyalty to another. The 
Church then was a bigger tribe than the 
nation, and the pope a bigger leader than 
the king. 

We have not yet done with tribalism: 
we never shall be. But in the mean time 
individualism is asserting itself, and with 
its development the idea of loyalty is chang- 
ing. The old guardians of it, fear and 
physical force, are relaxing their grasp. To 
keep men to the laws and to the government 
is less and less an affair of the handcuff and 
of the prison. The visible restraints tend 
more and more to disappear. What society, 
for its order and progress, has in future to 
rely upon will be more and more the in- 
visible loyalties, the restraints that lie in 
the individual honor and conscience. And 
it is a singular and entirely portentous posi- 
tion in our day that with this expansion of 
personal liberty, when the outside and 
physical bonds are so rapidly loosening, the 
interior and spiritual ties which we must 
look to as their substitutes are so largely 
to seek. Precisely when we need the strong- 
est of moral orders to replace the old terrorist 
régime, precisely then is it that we have the 
spectacle of confusion in that order; of the 
weakening, over large social areas, of the 
incentives to the moral life. 

We are, in this connection, faced, for one 
thing, by a great decline in public religious 
observance. It is possible, we know, to 
make too much of this. It is an old failing 
of the English people. Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
in a speech before Parliament in Elizabeth’s 
time, asks, ‘‘ Why the common people in this 
country universally come so seldom to Com- 
mon Prayer and divine service.” Sydney 
Smith says of his day, ‘‘The clergy of Eng- 
land have no more influence over the people 
at large than the cheesemongers of Eng- 
land.” It was, he said, his belief that ‘‘in 
England (except perhaps among ladies of 
the middle class) there is no religion at all.” 
We are, in fact, far better in these respects 
than in many not remote periods of our 
history. We have to remember, elso, that 
the great teaching class now at work in 
every town and village is a kind of clergy,— 
a most worthy and instructed one,—diffus- 
ing over youthful congregations, where the 
attendance is full and regular, a moral and 
spiritual influence of the most searching 
kind. That is all to the good. Yes, if 
that were all. But what are the loyalties 
inculeated by our popular press,—the daily 


pulpit of our adult population, or in the | 
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halfpenny literature devoured by boys out 
of school, or shown in the pursuits of our 
idle rich, or of the cheap materialism,which 
is becoming the gospel of the factory and 
of the workman’s club? 

We need to-day a strentious preaching of 
the higher loyalties. We need, by some means 
or other, to convince every brother man, 
whether in the church or outside, that he 
can never come to his true self, that he can 
never touch the heights or taste the finer 
essences of life, till he is won to a supreme 
allegiance, till he yields his personality to 
the central Personality, till his visible is 
caught up to the love of an All-Holy Invisi- 
ble. It is in the loyalty that begins here 
we find all the other loyalties worthy of the 
name. It is because of the weakening in 
society of this first allegiance that the other 
and more visible ones are to-day so much 
in peril. When people talk of eliminating 
God from modern thought and life, they cut 
at the root of all the loyalties. For loyalty 
is, first and last, an affair of personality. 
Chivalry, devotion, trust, love, these re- 
spond to one touch only, that of soul to soul. 
You cannot be loyal to the law of gravita- 
tion, to a chemical analysis, to a proposition 
of economics. For perfect love we want a 
perfect lover. When we have dismissed 
God, we have cut off the food supply of all 
our higher nature. 

The true hero-worshipper is always 
wedded to this allegiance. The men who 
have built society, who have called forth 
the reverence and devotion of their fellows, 
have been those always who in their turn 
have been possessed by the supreme loyalty. 
It was ever the God manifest in them which 
won their fellows. It was because Jesus 
showed most of God to men that they built 
him temples and called him Saviour. And 
wherever a man in his degree shows this 
same divine obsession, in that degree he 
becomes a leader, an example. Here is fed 
the true patriotism; as in that of Pym, of 
whom Morley in his ‘‘Cromwell’’ says, ‘‘He 
thought it part of a man’s religion to see 
that his country be well governed.” Such 
a man’s loyalty to country will be shown 
not in exploiting the passions of the popu- 
lace in the interests of personal aggrandize- 
ment, but in standing, often against ridicule 
or furious hatreds, for the highest ideas of 
national well-being, It will be with him not 
“his country right or wrong,” but the right 
for his country at whatever wrong to him- 
self. 

It is here, also, we must seek for revival of 


Addresses. 


The present address of 
Murdock is Alameda, Cal. 


Rev. Marion 


Marriages. 


In Eureka, Kan., June 19, by Rev. Frederick Marsh 
Bennett, Rev. Lyman Vincent Rutledge of Billerica, Mass., 
and Miss Louise Fitch of Eureka, Kan. 


Deaths. 


HARRIS.—At Wollaston, Mass., June 25, Mrs. Martha 
Harris, widow of Josephus Harris, in the ninety-second 
year of her age. Deeply interested in the anti-slavery 
cause and liberal Christianity, she was a faithful attendant 
upon Theodore Parker’s services at the Melodeon and 
Music Hall. 


ADAMS.—At St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, on 
Thursday, June 29, Anielia Merrifield Adams, 82 years, 
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that family loyalty, the decay of which is 
one of the singular spectacles of our modern 
world. The West here might well learn of 
the East. To the educated Chinaman who 
comes to Europe one of the strangest things 
is the lack he finds of the family cohesion 
and family reverence to which he is accus- 
tomed at home. How far are we in this 
matter from the requirements of Plato! In 
the Laws he says: ‘‘Next comes the honor 
of living parents, to whom as is meet we have 
to pay the greatest and oldest of all debts, 
considering that all which a man has belongs 
to those who gave him birth and brought 
him up, and that he must do all that he can 
to minister to them, first in his property, 
second in his person, and thirdly in his soul, 
in return for the endless care and travail 
which they bestowed upon him of old in 
the days of his infancy.” In the Western 
world, with its new divorce laws, it will soon 
be difficult for a man to know who his rela- 
tives are. In the place of family love we 
are having elaborate precautions against 
having a family at all. 

It is in like manner alone from the supreme 
and personal loyalty that we can look for 
that loyalty to our friend, to our acquaint- 
ance, which is so much to seek to-day. “I 
like to stay last at a party,’ said a society 
lady once, ‘“‘because then I escape being 
back-bitten the moment I am gone.” We 
laugh because the thing is so true. And 
yet what a villanous instinct is this, the more 
so that we have so often given way to it! Of 
all forbidden pleasures, not less than of 
drink or debauchery, this is the one we 
should most sternly deny ourselves. Here 
is a morality which from sheer carelessness 
we have almost forgotten to cultivate. 

All the loyalties, we repeat, begin with 
this highest loyalty. It was a saying of 
Voltaire that, “if God did not exist, it would 
be necessary to invent him.’ That was 
the Voltairean way of putting the truth that 
the proof of God’s existence lies in the fact 
that we cannot do without him. His exist- 
ence is necessary to the soul’s existence. 
The whole upper part of our nature draws 
directly from him. It is a flower that opens 
only to the sun. We never taste the pure, 
exquisite flavor of life till we know what 
“Frater Laurence’ called “the practice 
of the presence of God.’”’ The true loyalties 
that neither wash nor wear out—the loyalty 
of patriot to his country, of friend to his 
friend, of husband to wife, of child to father, 
of the soul to truth and righteousness—have 
one and all their origin in the one fountain, 
the Eternal Holiness and the Eternal Love. 
J. Brierley, in the London Christian World. 


Summer Services. 


At the First Parish Church of Dorchester, 
Mass., Meeting-house Hill, the minister, 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes, will occupy the pul- 
pit until July 23, after which the summer 
services will be held with the following 
speakers. All are cordially and earnestly 
invited to attend. Service at eleven o’clock: 
July 23, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., 
All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C., chap- 
lain of the United States Senate; July 30, 
Rev. Shailer Mathews, dean of the Divinity 
School, Chicago University; August 6, 
Rev. Frank S$. C. Wicks, All Souls’ Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; August 13, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., president of the American 
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Unitarian Association; August 20, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Church of All Souls, 
New York City; August 27, Rev. John W. 
Day, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo.; 
September 3, Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., dean 
of the Harvard Divinity school; September 
10, Rev. Howard N. Brown, King’s Chapel. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Union Chapel, Magnolia, Mass., 
July 9, at 10.30 a.m., Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings will preach. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Franklin C. South- 
worth will preach July 9. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning 
service, July 9, at 10.30 A.M., will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Abbot Peterson of Lancas- 
ter, Mass. 


At the Germantown church, Philadelphia, 
union summer services, conducted by Rev. 
Frederic A. Hinckley, will be held through 
the vacation time. 


At the South Congregational Church, 
Boston, union services, will be held through 
the summer. On July 9 Rev. Calvin Steb- 
bins of Framingham, Mass., will preach. 


At the service at the Nahant church on 
Sunday, July 9, 11 a.m., Rev. Walter Rus- 
sell Breed, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Cleveland, will preach. All people are cor- 
dially invited. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian 
Church, Masconomo Street, July 9, at 
11 A.M., will be conducted by Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of Brighton. 


Meetings. 

THe CONNECTICUT VALLEY ALLIANCE.— 
On June 8 the Alliance met with the North- 
field, Mass., branch, for what proved to be 
a more than usually interesting meeting. 
After the usual opening exercises and a few 
words of welcome from Rev. Mr. Wilson, the 
resident pastor, fittingly responded to by 
the president, Mrs. H. G. Smith, the speaker 
of the morning, Rev. Margaret Barnard, 
was introduced. Her subject, ‘‘The Alliance 
and Civic Opportunity,’’ caused considerable 
discussion as to whether the Alliance, as a 
body, should engage in civic work. The 
decision seemed to be against this, as all 
work of that kind should be absolutely non- 
sectarian. After luncheon the meeting re- 
convened at 1.30, roll-call following. Thir- 
teen branches with sixty-two representatives 
responded. The speaker of the afternoon, 
Miss Sarah Johnson, is a New England 
woman who went forth several years ago to 
assist the poor whites of the South to acquire 
a little learning. Her work is at the Em- 
merton School at Swansboro, N.C., the 
second oldest town in the State, which, 
until recently, had been without public 
school advantages. Now Miss Johnson’s 
school uses the same text-books as those 
used in the public schools, so that, if one of 
her pupils is able to attend those schools, 
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he can enter any grade for which he is fitted. 
One statement made by the speaker, which 
gave pleasure to the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution present, was that the ‘‘school 
stimulated patriotism.’? When Miss John- 
son went there, five years ago, strange as 
it may seem, the children had never seen an 
American flag nor heard ‘‘America”’ sung. 
Now the flag is raised every day and all 
sing ‘‘America.”” Miss Johnson gave us 
some idea of the pleasures of her work, but 
said little of its discomforts, which we know 
are many. She then outlined some of her 
hopes for the future of the school. Its 
support is entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and those have certainly not been 
heavy; but,if-every meeting of the branches 
will - become as enthusiastic over Miss John- 
son and her work, as did this one, she can 
carry out many of the plans she has in mind. 
The collection for the day, which amounted 
to $25, was given her for her work. In- 
terest in the raising of more money was 
stimulated when Mrs. Walter H. Flandereau, 
a resident of New York and a visitor of the 
Alliance, stated that she would give $100 
if the Alliance would raise $200 more to 
assist Miss Johnson. $110 were immediately 
pledged by various branches and members. 
Other delegates not being able to pledge 
any certain amount from their branches, 
said they would ‘‘do something.” ‘There 
seems to be no doubt that the $300 will be 
in Miss Johnson’s hands by October 1, 
when she returns to Swansboro. Fannie M. 
Bullock, Secretary. 


Churches. 


WoLLASTON, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: June 25 was observed 
as Children’s Sunday. The chancel was 
artistically decorated with trailing vines, 
flowers of the field, palms, and a profusion 
of beautiful roses. The minister preached 
to the children from the text, ‘‘ Death and 
life are in the power of the tongue”’ (Proverbs 
Xviii. 21). Seven infants were baptized ‘‘in 
the name of God our heavenly Father, and 
into the faith and fellowship of Jesus Christ.” 
The Sunday-school now has a Cradle Roll of 
forty-three children. The last service of 
worship of the season will be held July 2. 
The church will reopen September 10. 


WoRCESTER, Mass.—South Unitarian 
Church, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: The closing 
weeks of our church activities were marked 
by some events not soon to be forgotten. 
On Sunday, June 11, the annual services 
of confirmation and baptism took place, 
when seven persons united with the church, 
and one child was christened. Some months 
ago the corner lot adjoining the church was 
purchased by a builder who proposed to 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 


Children cared for i ivate families i 
with the eer ofice eee ¢ families in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within fo’ il 
Boston, who will take children to board o es tee 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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erect three structures upon it, which would 
have hidden completely the beautiful stone 
tower and destroyed the artistic appearance 
of the neighborhood. In a campaign of 
good citizenship Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., ap- 
pealed to public-spirited individuals who 
believe in a better Worcester, and at the end 
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of a week and a day surprised his congrega- |. 


tion with the good news that the entire 
sum of $4,500 had been raised for the pur- 
chase of this lot, not one cent of which was 
solicited from his own people. Thus, the 
property came as a gift to the South Uni- 
tarian Church. This surprise was followed 
by another: at the parish picnic, on the 
24th of June, Mr. Horace G. Brown, in a 
happy speech which expressed the kindly 
feeling that exists between pastor and 
people, presented the minister with a purse 
of gold in recognition of his unusual achieve- 
ment. ‘This party brought to a happy close 
what is considered one of the most successful 
years in the history of the church. 


Personals. 


At the recent commencement of the 
Meadville Theological School the degree of 
D.D. was given to Rev. H. H. Barber, pro- 
fessor emeritus, and Rev. George Batchelor, 
editor of the Christian Register. 


President Taft has promoted Chaplain 
George D. Rice, 27th United States In- 
fantry, to the grade of major in the regular 
army. Rice is a Unitarian minister. He 
received a special course of instruction in 
Tufts Divinity School, and, when the Span- 
ish War began, enlisted in the 1st Massa- 
chusetts Heavy Artillery. He was then 
appointed chaplain of the 6th Massa- 
chusetts Infantry; and, when the regi- 
ment returned from Porto Rico, Rice was 
commissoned in the 26th United States Vol- 
unteers. While serving with this regiment 
in the Philippines, he was made a chaplain 
in the United States Army. After a chaplain 
has served in the army seven years in the 
rank of first lieutenant at $2,000 a year, he 
is advanced to the grade of captain at $2,400. 
After serving ten years in this grade, a chap- 
lain who has been recommended by com- 
manders for distinguished service is promoted 
to the grade of major at $3,000 per year, with 
ten per cent. added for each period of five 
years of service. A house is furnished, with 
light and fuel, also two saddle horses. Chap- 
lains are retired on three-quarters pay at 
sixty-four years. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society :— 


Previously acknowledged ................2-000: $295.00 

June 2. Moot, Hon. Adelbert, Buffalo, N.Y. .... 10.00 

2. Mills, Mrs. John F., Needham, Mass. .. _10.co 

3. Evanston, Ill., Sunday-school, onaccount 5.00 

3. Ann Arbor, Mich., Sunday-school ....'.. 3.00 

7. Framingham, Mass., Sunday-school..... 4.00 

8. Manchester, N.H., Alliance ........... 5.00 

8. Salem, Mass., North Church .......... 8.00 

9. West Roxbury, Mass., Alliance......... 10,00 
12. Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Congregational 

5s See yd Stee ee 100.00 

12. Sheffield, Ill., Sunday-school ........... 5.00 

Te me, Mises; Church. 34.31 

19. Kansas City, Mo., Sunday-school ...... 5.00 

20, Mullen, Mr. J. David, Mont Alto, Pa... 2.00 

21. Buda, Ill., Sunday-school ........ mr Pe 

22. Brighton, Mass., Sunday-school.. . 10.00 

24. Concord, N.H., church ................ 22.27 

29. Concord, Mass., church, on account .... 1.00 

REE eee cTetibr oaks wixteie vw RAeEN.s « 2 $530.58 

Joun H. Epwarps, 
Treasurer. 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect 

soda crackers. The flour used must 

meet a perfect test. The very purity 

of the water is made doubly sure. Even 

the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 

the atmosphere is accurately regulated toa uni- 
form degree. The sponge ic kneaded by polished 


paddles. 
modern ovens. 


The baking is done in the cleanest of 
Then Uneeda Biscuit are 


packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 
age that keeps them crisp and good from 
oven to table. Is it any wonder that 


are recognized as the 
National Soda 
Cracker? 


Never sold 


inb 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged 00.0... en ceceveseunareccs $797.18 
June 2. Benjamin F. Gravely, Martinsville, Va.. 1.00 
5. Second Parish of Worcester, Mass....... 20.00 
6. First Society of Somerville, Mass. ...... 10.00 

8. William Magenau, Gomez Palacio, Dgo, 
NER Gem nh ire aici can ate tec otn's bo nlalt 10,00 
12. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y......... 84.65 


15. Society in Holyoke, Mass.............. 
19. J. David Mullen, Mont Alto, Pa. 
24. Society in Portland, Ore............... 
27. First — in Brookline, Mass., addi- 

tiona! 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Experiments show that the average person | 


ean taste the bitter quinine when one part is 
dissolved in 152,000 parts of water. Salt was 


detected with one part in 640 of water, sugar 
in 288 of water, baking soda in 48 of water. 
In nearly all cases women detected a smaller 
quantity than men. 


The late Sir Francis Galton believed that 
composite photography offered a valuable 
aid to the study of sociology and heredity. 
He made some singular experiments with this 
art, and a few weeks before his death he told 
Lady Victoria Welby some “really sensa- 
tional results’? that he had obtained. For 
example, he said that he had collected photo- 
graphs of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and 
all their children, and, upon making a com- 
posite of them, he was greatly surprised to 
find that it gave the likeness of Princess 
Alice, and of no one else. This, says Lady 
Welby, was only one of many equally sug- 
gestive results from his experiments. 
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Pleasantries, 


‘ORre, Bill, wot’s the matter? You're 
lookin’ worried.” “‘ Work,—nothing but work 
from mornin’ till night.” ‘“’Ow long ’ave 
you been at it?” ‘I begin to morrow.” 


“What do you think of the plot?” asked 
the theatre manager. ‘‘That isn’t a plot,”’ 
replied the man who had paid $2 to see the 
show. ‘‘That’s a conspiracy.’’—Washington 
Star. 


He: ‘‘Oh, please, Miss Jeanne, do not call 
me Mr. Durand!’’ She (coyly): ‘Oh, but 
our acquaintance is so short. Why should 
I not call you that?’ He: “Well, chiefly 
because my name is Dupont.’’—Modern 
Society. 


“The captain swam ashore,” reported a 
country newspaper, describing a wreck, “as 
did also the stewardess. She was insured 
for £3,000 and carried 200 tons of pig iron.”’”— 
The Mariners’ Advocate. 


“Eh, doctor,’’ said a baillie of a small 
Scotch town to a friend, “‘he maun hae been 
an extraordinary man, that Shakespeare. 
There are things hae come into his head that 
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never would hae come into mine at a’. 


“Ting Ching is a Chinaman who is im- 
mensely rich. He is worth millions,’ said 
a traveller. ‘‘Goodness!’’ remarked one of 
his friends, “he’s a daisy, isn’t he?’’ ‘“‘No: 
he’s only a China Astor.”—Pittsburg Chron- 
ticle. 


And here is a German bull: ‘‘Der Zahn 
der Zeit, der alle Thranen trocknet, wird 
auch tiber diese Sache Gras wachsen lassen”’ 
(‘The tooth of time, that wipes away all 
tears, will permit grass to grow over this 
matter also’’). 


Mrs. Nuwed: ‘‘Mary, for dinner I think 
we'll have boiled mutton with caper sauce. 
Are there any capers in the house?’’ Mary: 
“No, ma’am.”” Mrs. Nuwed: ‘‘Then go out 
in the garden and cut some.’’—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 


“There is only one trouble about a Chinese 
cook,’’ said the man from the West, according 
to a writer in the Washington Star. ‘‘ What 
is that?’ ‘‘ You can never tell whether he is 
singing happily at his work, or whether he 
has burnt himself and is moaning with pain.” 


Leon, Bishop and Count of Lisieux, wrote 
to the Duchess of Brissac as follows: 
“‘Madame, knowing how fond you are of red 
partridges, I send you herewith half a dozen. 
Three of them are gray, and one is a wood- 
cock. You will find this letter in the bottom 
of the basket.” 


Conductor (who has had to climb the stairs 
to inform a passenger he has arrived at his 
destination): ‘‘’Ere, you! Don’t you want 
Westminster Abbey?” Surprised Passenger 
(still not moving): ‘‘Yes.’’ Conductor (get- 
ting really abusive): ‘‘Well, you’d better 
come down for it. I can’t possibly bring it 
on the ’bus.’’—Punch. 


An eminent English surgeon was called to 
an “‘urgent case,” and found that the pa- 
tient, a man of great wealth, but small cour- 
age, had received a very slight wound from 
a fall. The surgeon’s face did not betray 
his irritation, but he gave his servant orders 
to go home with all possible haste, and re- 
turn with a certain plaster. The patient, 
turning pale, said anxiously: ‘‘I trust, sir, 
there is no great and immediate danger?” 
“Indeed there is,’’ answered the surgeon. 
“Why, if that fellow doesn’t run like a race- 
horse, there’s no telling but your wound will 
heal before he gets back with the plaster!’ 


The Christian Register 
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; Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


Ground 


Sart the plans ih the Uae 3} 
: y; also prevents dogs, cats an 
Riana: 8 “oa foe rats making a mass of the bib 

pe a + Sold direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in Pieces use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. | 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“Tn the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 


electric light. 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


“JUBILATE DEO’’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


272 Congress St., Boston 


Geos H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


cation 


dential villages. 
Thorough preparation for college. 


all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
dress Dr. B, R. Wuitr, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


FOR BOYS. Lo- 
: high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
For catalog, ad- 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO, 


536 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


A we Worcester, Mass. 
The Highland Military Academy portsitiea ieee. 
“A Model School” says a present patron. Prepares forcol- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres campus, or- 
chard, farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. J/anual Training. 
Athletic fields. $400. Joseph Alden Shaw,a.m., Headmaster. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
‘elephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. Fer particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School £9; 


Cambridge, Mass., 29th year opens Sept. 28, r911.. Pre- 
pares boys to go through Harvard or any other college. 
High stand- 


Approved course uxder new requirements. 
ards. Hearty co-operative spirit. Athletics. 


George H. Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, 


Principals. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for Giris| | "¢Meadville Theological School 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
A few scholarships for 


Courses. College Certificate. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated | Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimpa., Principal. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


For catalogue and views, 


131st year opens Sept. 2oth, rors. 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


ministry, which to combine accuracy of 

scholarship with catholicity of ao and practical 

efficiency. In order to meet dunia made 

=o it by the Bir enc. ber * once double 

present number of students. For catalogue 
addreas the President, ae 
F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDutfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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